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William, Earlof Drums 
'| 3 langrig, Zldeſt Son to' hs 
£4 Grace, William, Duke of 
. Queensberry; and one of 
* hu Majeſty's moſt Honou- 
{ + rable Privy-Council in the 
© Kingdom of Scotland, 


_ 


" : Song Sore. 
Yo the Right Honourable, 
d- 
: 


%- i 


Ss 3. 

1 :: My Lord 
, , AY 

* a p 


+ He Efteem I have for 


your Nation in general , 
and the great Veneration 
4 Tam obliged ro. have for ſome! par- * 
A ticular Perſons of Quality of it, has 
7} made- me ambitious of -being 


[4 known to all thoſe of Wir and 


The Epiſtle 
fine Parts. Amongſt that Num- 
| ber, nonehas a greater Character 
chan your Lordſhip, whoſe. early 
- Knowled ge of all that is excellent 
* phblrriing , and of all the Graces 
of the Mind, promiſed the nges 
that. accompliſhed Great Man, 1 
-now with ſo much Pride and Sts 
- faction beholds ;- and which, even 
withonr the addition of your illu- 

' *Nrious' Birth, were ſufficient, to 
gain you rhe Efteerny of all Man- 
kind ; and you are never mention- 

ed, bur with ſuch vaſt Accumula- 
tions of Praiſe, as are given only 
ro: uncommon Flen , and fuch, as 
ſomething extraordinary. alone can 

- merit. | 
To all your advantages of Na- 
ture ,  elevared ; Birth, Virtue, ' 
' Knowledge ,. Wit, Youth, and. 
Honours, to compleat your Hap-' 


pinels, 


REY 


Deaicatory. 
pineſs, Fortune has added her part 


r00; and has ally'd your Lordſhip 
by Marriage to the Great and: No- 


| ble Family of Burlington , which 


| has at once been honctld with 


more Earls than any great Fatnily 
coud ever boaſt, and whoſe Ver- 
tues, and Loyalty, deſerve parti- 
cular and laſting Trophies ro'.ce- 
lebrate them to Poſterity. 

My Lord, I preſume to dedi- 
cate'this lictle Book to your Lord-- 
ſhip, which I ventured to tran(- 
late, becauſe it pleaſed me in the 
French ; and tho but atrifle, has 


{| ſomeching in it out of the way of 


ordinary Wit., which renders it 
more worthy ro be laid at your 


{Lordſhips Feet. If ic is not done 
with hr exactneſs it merits, I 
Jhope your Lordſbip will pardon i it 
Þ2 a Woman, who is not ſuppoſed 


A 3 to | 


- The Epiſtle, &c. 
to hs well verſed in the Terms of 
Philoſophy, being but a new be- 
ginner in that Scence ; but where 
I have failed, your Lordſhip's 
Judgment can ſupply ; and it it 
finds acceptance with your Lord- 
ſhip, I am already ſo much a Phi- 
loſopher, as to deſpiſe what the 
|, | Would ſays of it, and will pride my 
kb - ſelt only i in being, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordfhip's maſt bumble 


and moſt obedient Servant, | 


A. Bchn, 


The Tranſlator's 


HE General a—_— this little 


PREFACE 
2 
| Book of the Plurality of Worlds 
has met with, both in France and 


England #n the Original, made me attempt 
to tranſlate it into Engliſh. The Reputas= 
tion of the Author, (who is the ſame, who 
| writ the Dialogues of the Dead) the No» 
velty of the Subjett in vulgar Languages, 
and the Authors introducing a Woman as 
one of the ſpeakers in cheſs Boe Diſcourſes, 
were further Motives for me to undertake 


this little work ; for 1 thought an Eng- 


|} liſh Woman might adventure to tranſlate 


1. 


any thing, a French Woman may be ſuppo- 
| ſed to have ſpoken : But when I had made 
| a Tryal, I feund the Task not ſo [eafte as © 
T believed at firſt . Therefore, before 7 
ſay any thing, either of the Deſign of the 
Author, or of the Book it ſelf, give me 

A4 leave 


The Tranſlator's Preface. 
leave to ſay ſomething of Tranſlation of 
. Proſe in general : As for Tranſlation of 
Verſe, nothing can be added to that In- 
comparable Kjſay of the Lite Fart. of Rol- 
common, the nearer the Ilioms or turn 
of the Phraſe of. two Languages agree, 'tis 
the eaſier do tranſlate one into rhe other. 
The Italian, Spaniſh and French, are al 
three at bet Corruptions of the Latin, 
with the mixture of Gothick, Arabick 
and Gaulith Words, 7 he Italian, as it is 
neareſt the Latin, is alſo neareſt the Eng- 
liſh : For its mixture being compoſed of 
Latin, and the Language of the Goths, 
Vandals, and other Northern Nations, 
who over-ran the Roman Empire , aud 
conquer d its Language with its Provinces, - 
mot of theſg Northern Nations ſpoke the 
Teutonick or Dzaletts of it, of which the 
Engliſh zs one alſo ; and that's the Reaſon, 
that the Engliſh azd Italian /earn the Lan- 
guage of one another ſooner than anyother; {| 
becauſe not only the Phraſe, but the Ac- 
cent of both do very much agree, the Spa- 
nith zs next of kin to the Engliſh, for al- 
moſt the ſame Reaſon : Becauſe the Goths 
and Vandals having over-run Airick , 


gnd kept Poſſeſſion of it for ſome hundred 
0 OT 


A ” % . 


The Tranſlator's Preface. 
of Tears, where mixing with the Moors,no 
Aoubr, gave them a great Tintture of their 
Tongue. Theſe Moors afterwards invaded 
= conquered Spain ; beſides Spain was 
before that alſo invaded and conquered þ 

the Goths, who poſſeſſed it long after the 
time of the two Sons of Theodoſws the 
Great, Arcadus aud Honorius. Zhe French, 
as it is moſt remote from the Latin, ſo the 


Phraſe and Accent differ moſt from the + 


Engliſh: 7t may be, it is more agreeable 
with the Welfh, which 7s near a-kin to 
the Basbritton aud Biſcagne Languages , 
which is derived from the old Celtick 
Tongue, the firſt that was ſpoken among#t 
the Ancient Gauls , who deſcended from 
the Celts. 


The French therefore is of- all the har- 


deſt to trauſlare into Engliſh. For Proof 
of this, there are other Reaſons alſo. And 
firſt, the nearer the Genious and Humour 
of two Nations agree, the Idioms of their 
Speech are the nearer ; and every Body 
knows there is more Affinity between the 
Engliſh and Italian People, than the Eng- 
liſh and the French, as to their Humours ; 
and for that Reaſon, and for what I have 


Jaid tefore, it is very difficult to tranſlate 


Spaniſh 
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The TranſJator's Preface. 
Spaniſh i»to French ; and 7 believe hard- 
\ / ty poſſible to tranſlate French into Dutch. ' 

_ "The ſecond Reaſon is, the Italian Language 
is the ſame now it was ſome hundred 
of Tears ago, ſo is the Spaniſh, not only as 
to the Phraſe,but evenas to the Words and 
Orthography ; whereas the French Lan- 
guage has ſuffered more Changes this hun- 
dred Tears paſt, fince Francis the firſt, 
than the Faſtions of their Cloths and Rib- 
bons, in Phraſe, Words and Orthography. 
So that I am confident a French Man a 
hundred Tears hence will no more under- 
ſtand an old Edition of Froifard's Hiſto- 
ry, than he will underſtand Arabick. 7 
confeſs the French Arms, Money and - In- 
trigues have made their Language very 
weiverſal of late, for this they -are to be 
commended: It is an ecidens , which 
they owe to the greatneſs of their King 
and their own Induitry ; and it may fall 
out hereafter to be otherwiſe. A third 
Reaſon is as I ſaid before, that the French 
being a Corruption of the Latin , French 
Authors take a liberty to borrow whatever 
Word they want (from the Latin, withoat 
farther Ceremony , eſpecially when they 
treat-of Sciences. This the Engliſh do 


: 
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The Tranſlator's Preface: 
ot do, but at ſecond hand from theFrench, 


' tt is Modifh to Ape the Freneh in every 


thing : Therefore, we not only naturalize 
their words, but words they ſteal from 6+ 
ther Languages. T wiſh in this and ſeve* 
ral other things, we had a little -more of 
the Italian aud Spaniſh Fumour, and did 
wot chop and change our Language , as we 
do our Cloths, at the Pleaſure of every 
French 7 ailor. 

In tranſlating French ints Engliſh, moſ# 
People are very cautious and unwilling to 
print a French Word at firſt out of a new 
Book, till Uſe has rendered it more fami- 
liar to us; and therefore it runs a little 
rough in Engliſh, to expreſs one French 
Word, by two or three of ours ; and thus 
much, as to the Faſe and Difficulty of tran- 
Nlating theſe Languages in general : But, 
as to the French 7n particular, it has as 
many Advantages of the Engliſh, as to the 


\ Sound, as ours has of the French, as to 


the Signification; which is another Argu- 
ment of the different Genius of the two 
Nations. Almoſt all the Relatives, Arti- 


cles, and Pronouns in the French Lan- 


guage, end in Vowels , and are written 
with two or three Letters, Many of their 
words 


- a 


ſlator's Preface. 
it words begin withPYowels; ſo, that when a 
l' word after a Relative,- Pronoun or Arti» 
cle, ends with a Vouel, and begins with 
another, they admit of their beloved Fi- 
gure'Apoltrophe,and cut off the fir ft Vowel. 
This they do to ſhun an ill ſound; and they 
are, ſo muſical as to that, that they will 
go againſt all the Rules of Senſe and Grams 
mar,.. rather than fail ; as for Example, 
ſpeaking of a Man's Wife they ſay, fon 
Epouſe ; whereas in Grammar, it ought to 
be fa Epouſe; but this would throw a 
French- Man into-a Fit of a Fever, to hear * 
one ſay, by way of ApoSFrophe S Epoule, 
' as this makes their Language to run ſmoo- 
ther, ſo by this they expreſs ſeveral 
Words very ſhortly , as quientend je, 7# 
Engliſh, what do I hear 2 In this Exam- 
ple, three words have the Sound but of one, 
for Sound prevails with them in the begin- 
ning, middle and end, Secondly, their 
words generally exd in YVowels, or if they 
do not, they do not pronounce the Conj- * 
nant, for the moſt part, unleſs there he 
two together,or that the next word bec:ns 
with a Vowel Thirdly, by the help of rcir 
Relatives, they can ſhortly, and with eaſe 
 xeſume a long Preceeding Sentence, in two 
_ Lys | 'Or 
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The Tranſlator's Preface: 


or three ſhort words ; theſe are the Ads 


.vantages of the French Tongue, all which. - 


they borrow from the Latin. But as the 
French do not value a plain Suit without: 
a Garniture, they are not ſatisfied with 
the Advantages they have; but confound 
their own Language with needleſs Repeti» 
tions and Tautologies'; and by a certain: 


Rhetorical Figare, peculiar to themſelves, 


imply twenty Lines, to expreſs what + avs 
Engliſh Man would ſay, with 'more Eaſe 
| and Senſe in five ; and thy is the great 


Misfortune of tranſlating French into E g- 
it 
one 


liſh : 1F one endeavours to make it En 
Standard , it ' is: no Tranſlation. If 


follows their Flouriſhes and Embroideries, 
zt 15 worſe than French Tinſel. But theſe. 


defetts are only comparatively, in reſpett 


of Engliſh: And 1 do not ſay this ſo much, to: 
condemn theFrench,as to praiſe our own Me. 
ther-7ongue,for what we think a Deformity; 
they may think a Perfeftion;as the Negroes. 
of Guinney think us as ugly, as we think. 


them:But to return tomy preſentTranſlatigg. 
7 have endeavoured to give you the true 


meaning of the Author, and have kept as 
near his Words as was poſſible ; I was ne« 


ceſſitated to add a little in ſome places, * 


otherwiſe 


_—— — - ———_—_ -- 


The Tranſlator's Preface: 
dtherwiſe the Book could not have been uns 
derffood. T have aſed all along the Latin 
Word Axis, which is Axle-tree in Engliſh, 
which 7 did not think ſo proper a Word in 
a Treatiſe of this nature ; but tis what is 
generally undert ood. by every Body. There 
is another Word in the two las? Nights, 
which was very uneaſie to me, and the more 
ſo for that it was ſo often repeated, which 
zs Tourbillion, which heniſees commonly a 
Whirl-wind z but Monfienr Des Chartes an- 
derftands it in a more general ſenſe, and 1 
call it a Whirling ; 'the Author hath given 
. awery good Definition of it, and I need ſay 
no more, but that I retain the Wort! unwit- 
lingly, in regard of what I have ſaid in the 
beginning. of this Preface. 

I know a Charafler of the Book will be 
expetted from me, and I am obliged to give 
it to ſatisfie my ſelf for being at the pains 
to tranſlate it, but I wiſhwith all my heart 
T could fortear it ; for I have that Value 
for the ingenious French Author, that 7 am 


ſorry I muſt write what ſome may underſtand 


to be a Satyr againſt him. The Deſign of 
the Author is totreat of this part of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy in a more familiar Way than 
any other hath done, and to make every - 
JN 
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dy underftand him : For this End, he ins 
troduceth a Woman of Quality as one of the 
Speakers in theſe five Diſcourſes, whom he. 
feigns never to, have heard of. any ſach 
thing as Philoſophy before. How well he 
hath performed his Undertaking you wil 
beſt judge when you have peruſed the Book + - 
But if you would know before-hand my 
Thoughts, I muſt tell you freely, he hath 
failed in his Deſign ; for endeaueuring to 
render this part of Natural Philaſophy fa- 
miltar, he hath turned it into Ridicule ; be 
hath puſhed his wild Notion of the Plurality 
of Worlds to that heighthof Extravagancy, 
that he moſt certainly will confound thoſe 
Readers, who have not Judgment and Wit 
to diſtinguiſh between what is truly ſolid. 
(or, at leaſt, probable ) and what is trifling 
and airy : and there is no leſs. Skill and 
@nderſtanding required in this, than in 
comprehending the whole Subjet he treats 
of.. And for his Lady Marquieſe, he makes 
ber ſay a great many very ſilly things, tho' 


ſometimes ſhe makes Obſervations ſo lear- 


ned, that the greatesF Philoſophers in Eu- 
rope could _ no better. Hls way of Ar- 
guing is extreamly fine, and his Examples 
and Compariſons are for the moſt part ex- 
" traordinary 


/ The Tranſlators Preface: 
rraordinary, juſt, natural, and lofty, if he 
had not concluded with that of aRole, which 
7s wery irregular. The whole Book is very 
anequal ; the firſt, fourth, and the begin- 

 - ning of the fifth Diſcourſes are intomparably. | 
the beſt. He aſcribes all to Nature, and 
ſays not a Word of God Almighty, from the 
' Beginning to the End.; ſo that one would | 
almoſt take him to be a Pagan. He endea- 
wvours chiefly two things 5 one is, that there 
are thouſands of Worlds inhabited by Ani- 
mals, befides our Earth,and hath urged this 
Fancy too far : 1 ſhall not preſume to de- 

. © fend bis Opinion, but one may make a'very 

| good uſe of. many things he hath expreſſed 

| very. finely,.in endegvouring to aſſiſt hiswild 

| Fancy ; for he gives a magnificent Idea of 

| the vaitneſs of the Vniverſe, and. of the 

almighty and infinite. Power of the Creator, 

to be comprehended by the meanelf Capacity. 

. This he proves judiciouſly, by the Appees 

1 - © rances and Diſtances of the Planets and fix< 

i ed Stars ; and if he had1et alone his lear- 

ft med Men, Philofophical- Tranſattions, and 
Teleſcopes in the. Planet Jupiter, ani his 

' Inhabitants not only there, but in all- the 
- ftxed Stars, and even in the Milky-Way, 
and only ſtuck to. the greatneſs of the V-._ 


#iverſe, 
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' The Tranſlator's Preface. 
niverſe, he had daſgrved much mor? 
Praiſe. | 
The other thing he endeavours to-defend 
' and aſſert, is, the Syſtem .of Copernicus. 
As to this, 17 cannot but take his part as 
far as a Woman's Reaſoning can go: I ſhall 
not venture upon the Ajtronomical part, 
» but leave that to the Mathematicians ; but 
becaiiſe I know, that when this Opinion of 
Copernicus (as to the Motion of the Earth, 
and the Sun's being fixed in the Centre of 
the Univerſe, without any other Motion, 
but «pon his own Axis ) was firſt beard of 
in the World, thoſe whoneither underſtood 
8 the old Syſtem of Prolemy, nor the n2w one 
2 of Copernicus, ſairl, That this new Opinion 
Z was expreſly contrary tothe holy Scriptures, 
s and therefore not to be embraced ; nay, it 
was condemned as Heretical upon the ſame 
Acconnt :: After it had been examined by 
the bejt Mathematicians in Europe , and 
that they found it anſwered all the Phzno- 
mena's and. Motions. of the Spheres and 
Stars better than the Syftem of Ptolemy ; - 
that it was plainer, and not ſo perplexinz 
and confuſed as the old Opinion ; ſeveral of 
theſe learned Men therefore embraced this; 
Sus thoſe that held out, when they ſaw ail 
SPLPER 2 Arguments 
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Arguments .againfi,Copernicus would not 
do, they had recourſe to what I ſaid before, 
that this Syſtem was expreſly againſt the 
holy Scriptures. Among#1 this Number is 
the learned Father Tacquit, a Feſuite ; 
who, Iam told, has writ a large Courſe of 
Mathematicks, and particularly, of Aſtro- 
nomy, which is deſervedly much eſteemed. 
Tn the end of this Treatiſe, he cites ſeve- 
ral Texts of Scripture ; and particularly, 
the 19th. Palm, And the Sun ſtanding 
ſtill at the Command of FoſBua. 1f 7 can 
make it appear, that this Text of Scripture 
is, at leaſt, as much for Copernicus asPto- 
lemy, 7 hope it will not be unacceptable to 
my Readers : Therefore, with all due 'Re- 
werence and Reſpett to the Word of God, 1 
hope I may be allowed to ſay, that the des 
fign'of the Bible was not to inftrutt Man- 
kind in Aſtronomy, Geometry, or Chronolo- 
Ty, but in the Law of God, to lead us to 
z ternal Life ; and the Spirit of God has 
been ſo condeſcending to our Weakneſs, that 
through the whole Bible, when any. thing of 
that kind is mentioned, the Expreſſions are 
' always turned to fit our Capacities, and to | 
ft the common Acceptance, or Appearan- 
ces of things #8 the Vulgar. As to Aſtro» 


nomy 


'The Tratiflator's Preface: 
womy, 7 ſhall reſerve that to the laſt,and Jhall 
begin with Geometry ; arid though T.contd 
give many Inſtances of all three; yet I hall 
grve but one or two at moſt.The Meafare and 
Dimenſwons of Solothon's Molten-Brafs Sea 
in 1 King, 7.2.3. theWords are theſe, And 
he made a molten Sea, ten Cubits 'frotn 
one brim to the other, it was round all 
about, and his heighth was five Cubits, 
and a Line of thirty Cubits did compaſs it 
round about : That s to ſay, the Diameter 
of this Veſſel was a Third of its Circumfe= 
rence : This is indeed commonly underſtood 
to be fo, but is far. from a Geometrical 
Exattneſs, and will not hold to a Matht- 
matical Demonſtration, as to the juſt Pro- - 
portion between the Diameter and Circum- 
ference of a Circle. In the next place, as 
ro Chronology, I could give many 1nſbances 
ont of the Bible, but ſhall only name two 
that are very apparent, and eafie to be uy- 
erſtood by the meaneſt Capacity, See 
x King, 6. 1- the Words are theſe, And it 
catne to paſs, in the four hundred and 
fourſcorth Year after the Children of Iſrael 
were come out of the Land of Egypt, itt 
the fourth Year of Solomon's Reign, over 
Irael, in the Month Zif, which is the ſe- 
AN a 2 cond 
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cond Month, he began to build the Houſe 
- of the Lord. Compare this Text, and num- 
ber of Tears with At. 1Iy. 17,18, 19, 20, 
\ \ aI,22. which is the beginning of St. Paul's 
Sermon to the Jews of Antioch, and the 
' -mumber of Tears therein contained : .The 
Words are theſe, 
. . Per,17. Fhe God of this People of 7/- 
rae] choſe our Fathers, and exaltcd the 
People when they dwelt as Strangers in 
the Land of - Fgypr, and with an high 
Hand brovght he them out of it. 

Yer. 18. And about the time of forty 
Years ſuffered he their Manners in the 
Wilderneſs. 

Yer. 19. And when he had deſtroyed 
- ſeven Nations an the Land of Canaan, he 
divided their Land to them by Lot. 

_ ©, Ver.20. And after that, he gave unto 
them Judges, about the ſpace'of four hun- 
dred and fifty Years, until Samxe/ the 
Prophet. | 
, Yer.21. And afterwards they deſired a 
King, and God gave them Sau/, the Son 
of Xiſh, a Man of the Tribe of Benjamin, 
for the ſpace of forty Years. | 

Per. 22, And when he had removed 
him, he raiſed up unto them David'to be | 
*heir King, : King + 
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Xing David the Prophet reigned ſeven 
Tears ia Hebron, and thirty three Tears 1 
Jeruſalem ;. aud for this ſee 1 97% IT 
To this you muſt add the firſt three Tears of 
his Son Solomon, according to the Text I 
have cited, in 1'King. 6.1. Put all theſe 
Numbers together, which are contained in 
St. Paul's Sermon at Antioch, with ihe 
Reign of King David, the firfF three Tears 
of Solomon, and: ſeven Tears of Joſhua's 
Government, before the Land was divided 
by Lot, which is expreſly ſet down in AC. 
13. 19. the number of the Tears will run 
thus : Forty Tears in the Wilderneſs, the . 
ſeven Tears of Joſhua, before the dividing © 
the Land by Lot; from thence,till Samuel, 
four hundred and. fifty Tears ; forty Tears 
for the Reign of Saul, forty Tears for the 
Reign of David, and the jir(t three Tears 
of Solomory ; «all theſe Numbers added: to» 
gether , make five hundred and eighty + 
| Tears ; which Computation difjers an buy- 
dred Tears from that i# 1 King. 6.':. which 
_ zs but 'four bindred and eighty. It is tot + 

my preſent Bufineſs to reconcile this dife. 
B ference; But I can eaſily do it ; if any Bo=. 
dy think'it worth their Pains to quarrel 
Nl with my Boldneſs, I am able to defend my 
ſep: 6.3. The 
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.. The ſecond Inſtance is, as to the Reign 
of King Solomon ; .for this, ſee x King, 
1-I. 42. where it is ſaid; he reigned but 
forty Tears over Iiracl. . Joſephus ſays ex- 


pre ly, in the third Chapter of his eighth 


Book of * Antiquities, that King Solomon 
reigned eighty Tears, and died at the Age 
of ninety four. 1 would not preſume to 
name this famous Hiſtorian in contradi- * 
(tion to the Holy Scriptures, if it were 
not cafe to prove by the Scriptures, that 
Solomon reigned almoſt twice" forty Tears, 
The Greek Yer fion of the Bible,called com- | 
monly the: Septuagint or ſeventy two |j 
Interpreters has it moſt expreſly'in 3 Ring. | 
2. But the firſt Book of Kings according | 
to our Tranſlation in Engliſh,” ſays, that | 
Solomon fat-upon the- Throne of his Fa» | 
ther David, when he was twelve Yearsof | 
Age, But for Confirmation, be pleas'd 
ta ſee 1 Chr. 22. 5. and 2.9. 1. where it 
zs ſaid, that Solomag-.'was but. young 
and tender fox..ſp; great a work, as the. 
buildiagrof the Temple.” Rehoboam the. | 
Son'of- Solomon was forty one Years old, ;| 


_ when. he began to peign, ſee x King, 24. 
2.1." How was it pofiible then that" Solo" 
_ Men could beget: SOR, whes he was: but a: 


9 ,'y tte. F Tag;s Chile 
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Child himſelf, or of eleven Tears of Age 
according to the Septuagint? 7his Difh» 
culty did ſtrangely ſurpriſe a Primitive 
Biſhop , by Name, Vitalis, who propoſed 
this Doubt to St. Jerome,who was ſtrangely 
ttoit toreturn an Anſwer;and the Learn- 
ed Holy Father is forcd at laſt to ſay, 
that the Letter of the Scripture does of- 
ten kill, but the Spirit enlivens. 7he 
Difficulty is ſtill greater than what Vita» 
lis propoſed to St. Jerome in his Epiſtle. 
Rehoboam was the Sox of Naamahasn Am- 
monitiſh, rauger Woman, as you may ſee 
in 1 King, x4. 31. Now it 2s clear, that 
Solomon did not abandon the Law of God, 
nor give himfelf to ſtrange Women till the 
end of his Reign, ſee 1 King, 9. where he 
had ſo many ſtrange Wives and Concu- 
bines,. beſtdes his lawful Queen, the King 
of Agypt's Daughter ; and [ hope this will 
convince any rational Man, that the Scri- 
ptare names only the firſt forty Tears of 
the Reign of King Solomon, which wat 
the time, wherein he did what was Right 
in the Sight of the Lord; which I think is 
Demonſtration, that ' the Holy, Scriptere 
was not defigned; to teach Mankind Gee 
. vviry, of inſtitu them in Lag + 
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The Learned Anthony | Godean,, Zord 
and Biſhop of Venice, ſeems t6 have been 
ſenſrble of this great Difficulty; for in his 
Learned Church- Hiſtory , his Epitome 
from Adam to Jeſus Chriſt, writing the 
Life of Solomen, he fays,he was twenty 
three Years old when he began his 
Reign. @pon what Grounds, or 'from 
whar Authority I know not ; but: this' as 
grees better with the Age of Solomon's 
Son Rehoboam ; but 7t. doth not remove 
the: Difficulty, ſo well as what I have 
faid. | 
-. Tcome now ia the laſt place to perform 
wont 7 undertook, which is t0 prove,: that 
the Scripture was not deſwned to teach us 
Aſtronomy, no more thanGeometry or Chro= | 
wology : ' And to make it appear that the 
two'/exts cited by Father Tacquet, viz. 
that of Fſal. 19.4, 5,6. and Joſn.'10.12, 
GC. are at lea(t as much for Copernicus 
his Syſtem, as they are for Prolemy's. The 
Words of- the 19th."Pſalm. are, In them | 
hath -he ſet a Tabernacle: for - the Sun, Þ 
Which js-as a Bridegroom coming out ..of 
' his. Chamber';. and: rejoices 'as a \ftrong 
| Man to run his Race, &c.- IP 
/ *-- That theſe words are Mlegorical is 'moſt 
——_= <1 plain 
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plain. Does not the Word Set import Sta- 
bility, Fix.dneſs and Reſt,as much as the 
IVords ran his Race, and come forth 'of - 
his .Chamber, do. fignifie motion or turn- 
ing roxnd © Do not the Words Tabernacle 
and\Chamber expreſs Places of Ref and 
Stability? And why may not I ſofely believe, 
that this makes for the Opinion of Coperni- 
Cus,as well as for that of Ptolemy? For the 
Words of the Scriptures favour one Opini- 
0n as much as the other. The Texts of the 
Suns ſtanding ſtill at the Command of Jo- 
ihua,: are yet plainer for Copernicus, in 
Joſh. 10. and the latter part of V."t2. the 
Words: are theſe... .Sun ſtand thou till 
on.Gibeon,. and thou Moon'on the Val- 
ley of Ajalon, &c. | | 
The beſt Edition'of the Engliſh Bible, 

which is printed wm. a ſmall: Folio. by 
Duck, za Cambridge, has an Ajfteriſm at 
the Word ſtand, and renders it inthe Mare 
gent, from the Flebrew, Be'thow filent : 
if it be ſo in the H:brew, be thou filent 
makes as much for the Motion of-the'Farth, 
according to Copernicus, as for the Motion 
of te Sun according.ta Ptolemy, but not to 
&r1t tcize uponlWords,confider thismiraculous 
F aſjage, wot 'ouly the Sun 15" commaded to 
a”. | ftand 
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fland ftill,: but the' Moon alſo; And . thou 
- Moon on the Valley of Ajalon. The Rea» 
for the Sun was commanded:to fland fill, 
* was to the end the Children of liract might 
have Light to guide them,. to'detroy their 
Enemies. Now when by this Miracle:they 
| bad the Light of the Sun, of what Advan- 
tage could the Moon be to them? Why was 
ſhe commanded to ſtand ſtill upon the Vat- 
ley of Ajalon 2 Bejides, be pleaſed to con- 
Ger, the Foly Land is tut a very little 
Conntry or Province : The Valley of Aja- 
lon 7s very near. Gibeon, where Joflwua 
Spoke to both 'Sun and Moon together tq 
ftand ftill above, in Places ſo.near each 
other, 'it is Demonſtration, that the Moon 
' was at that time very near the Sun; 
and by Conſequence was at that time either 
a day or two before hex change, or a day 
or two at mot after new Moon ; and then 
fhe is nearer to the Body of the Sun, as to 
appearance, ſo could not aſſist the Children 
of Iſrael with Light, having ſo little of her 
ewes: {t was then for ſome other Reaſon 
that the Moon ſtood ſtill; and for ſome 0+ 
ther Reaſan _ it is. taken notice of. Fan H10- 
ly Scripture... Both Syſtems agree that the 
oem; the xeareſt Planets - the. fog, 
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and. ſubfervient to it, to enlighten it, du- 
ringthe Night, in Abſence of the Sun. Be- 
frdes this, the Moon has other ſtrange Ef- 
fetts, not only on the Earth it ſelf, = up- 
on all the living Creatures that inhabit it ; 
many of them are inviſible, and as yet un- 
known to Mankind ; ſome: of them are 
moſt apparent ; and above all, her won- 
derful Influence over the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the Sea, at ſuch regular Times aud 
Seaſons, if not interrupted. by the Ac- 
'cident of ſome Storm, or great Wind. 
We know of no. Relation or reload 
between the Sun and the Mooy, unleſs it be 
what is common with all the reff of the 
Planets, that the Moon receives her Light 
from the San, which ſhe reftores again by 
Refledtion. If. the Sun did. move, accors 
ding. to the SyfFemof Ptolemy, where was 
the neceſſity of the Moon's ſtanding ſtill 2 
For-if the Moon had goue-on her Caurſe, . 
where was the Loſs or Diſorder in Nature 2 
She having, 'as 1 demons#rated before, ſo' 
little Light, being ſo very near her Chauge,. 
would have recopered her Loſs at the next + 
Appearance of the Sun, and the Earth: 
_ cont have ſuffered nothing by the" Acci- + 
gent ; whereas the Earth moving at the- 
figs” > Jha TCA lame 
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ſame time, inav Annual and Diurnal Courſe, 
atcording. to" the Syſtem of Copernicus, 
would have occafloned ſuth a Diſorder and 
Confuſion in Nature, that nothing leſs than 
two or three new Miracles,” all as great as 
the firſt, could have fer rhe World in Or- 
der again : The regula# Ebbings and Flow- 
ings of the Sea muſt have been inrerrapted, 
as alſo the Appearing of rhe Sun in'the' 
Horizon, beſides many diher Tuconvenien- 
ces in Nature ; "as, the Eclipſes of the Sun 
aud Moon, which are now '{o regular, that 
att ARronomer could tell you to a Minute, 
what Eclipſes will be for thouſands of Tears 
16 come,” both of Sun and Moon ; when, aud 
i what Climates they will-be vifble, and 
hip long they will laſt, how many Degrees 
and" Digits of thoſe two great Luminaries 
will be obſcured. So thit' I doubt not but 
when this ſtupendious Miracle was perfor- 
med by the” Almighty and Infinite Power of 
Gund, his omnipotent Arms' did in an In- 
franc top the Courſe of \Natbre, ant ihe 
whale: Frame of the Univerſe was at a ſtand, 
thoughthe'Sun and Moon' be vily named, - 
being," to walgar Appearante , the Yup 
great" Luminaries that govern the Unis 


m_— This was- the ſpace 'of a Day-in' 
Time, 
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Time, yet can be called no part of Time, 


fince Time and Nature are always in ms- 
tion, and this Day wasa ſtop of that Courſe. 
What is there in all this wonderful ſtop of 
Time, that 1s not as ſtrong for the Syitem 

of Copernicus, .as for that of Ptolemy 2 
And why does my. Belief of the Motion of 
the Earth, and the Reft of the Sun contra- 
dit the holy Soriptures > Am not I as much 
obliged to believe that the Sun lodges in a 
Tabernacle 2 ( as in Plal. 19.) Are not all 
theſe Allegorical Sayings * In the above- 
named Edition of the Engliſh Bible of 
Buck's at Cambridge, . ſee Ifa. 8.38. where 
the Shadow returned ten Degrees back- 
wards, as a Sign of King Hezekiah's Rece- 
very, and there follow theſe Words, And 

the Sun returned ten Degrees ; 4ut on the 
Margin you will find it from the Hebrew, 
| The Shadow returned ten Degrees by the 
Sun.; and this is yet as much for Coperni.. - 
cus.as Ptolemy. Whether God Almighty 
added ten Degrees or Hours to that Day, 
or by another kind of Miracle, made the 
Shadow to return upon the Dial of Ahaz, I 
will not preſume to determine; but ſtill 
you fee the Hebrew is moſt agreeable to 
the. new SyfFem of Copernicus. - 


Thus 


Sin 
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Thus I hope T have performed my Un- 
dertaking, mm making it - appear, that the 
holy Scriptures, in things that are not 'ma- 
terial to the Sabvation of Mankind, Lon al- 
rogether-condeſcend tothe vulgar Capaci- 
ty; and that theſe two Texts w- P 
ow Joſh. xo. are as nmch for Co 
ainft him. I hope none will think my 
Un ertaking tos bold, tn making fo —_ 
aſe of the $ Feripture, on ſuch an 6. od." 
i have a Precedent, much eſteemed by all 
vious Men ; that is, Mr.Burnet's Book 
Paradiſe , «nd Antedeluvian World , 
which ineroaches as much, if not more, o 
the holy Scriptures. But 7 have another 
Reaſon for ſaying ſo much of the Scriptures 
- _ time : We live tn an 4 e, wherein 
ny believe nothing contained in that ho- 
ry Book, others turn it into Ridicule : Some 
we it only for Miſchief, and as a Foundas 
tion and Ground for Rebellion : Some-keep 
clofe to the Literal Senſe, and others give 
the Word of God only that Meaning, and 
Senſe that pleaſes their own Humours, or 
Suits beſt their preſent Purpoſe and Inte- 
reft. As T quoted an Epiſtle of St. Jerome 
to Vitalis before, abort that great Father 


Je ays, that the Letter kills, but rhe Spirrt 
enlivens z 
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enlivens ; 7 think it is the Duty of all good 
Chriſtians ro acquieſce in the Opinion and 
Decrees of the Church of Chrift, in whom 
dwells the Spirit of God, which emlightens 
us to Matters of Religion and Faith; anil 


* astoother things contarmed inthe Holy Ser 
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be more uſeful to the Publick. 1 fo 


prtures relating to Aſtronomy, Geometry, 
Chronology, 'or other 1iberal Sciences, we 
leave thoſe Points to the Opinion of the 
Learned , who 'by comparing the ſeverdl 
Copies, Tranſtations, Verfns, and Edi- 
tions of the bible, are beft able to recon» 
cile any a __ Differences ; and this 
with all Submiſſion to the Canons of Gene» 
ral Councils, and Decrees of the 'Churth. 
For the School-men agitate and delate _ 
things of a higher Nature, thay the ft aw 

ng /till, or the Motion of the Sun or the 
Earth. And therefore, I hope my Rea» 
ders will be ſo juſt as to think, 7 intentl 
no Reflettion on Religion by this Eſſay'; 
which being no Matter of Faith, is free'for 
every one to believe, or not believe, as 
they pleaſe. I have adventur d to ſay no- 
#hing, but from good Authority : And as 
"this is approved of by the World, 1 may 

"hereafter venture to publiſh ſomewhat | 


conclude 
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conclude therefore with ſome few Lines, as 
to my preſent Tranſlation. 
I have laid the Scene at Paris, where 
the Original was writ ; and have tranſla- 
"ted the Book near the Words of the Aus 
thor. I have made bold to correft a Fault + 
of the French Copy, as.to the heighth of 
our Air or Sphere of Attivity of the Earth, 
which the French Copy makes twenty or 
| "thirtyLeagaes,] call it twoor three becauſe 
- ſure this was a Fault of the Printer, and 
| not a miſtake of the Author, For Mon- 
BD fiear Des Cartes, and Monfiear Rohalt,both 
aſſert it to bebut two or three Leagues. 
thought Paris and St. Denis fitter to be 
0 wſe of as Examples, to compare the 
' Earth aud the Moon to, . than London and 
Greenwich; becauſe St. Denis having ſe- 
weral $teeples and Walls,is more like Pa- 
\fis, than Greenwich zs to London. Green- 
wich has noWalls, and but one wery low 
Steeple, not to be ſeen from the Monument 
without a Proſpettive Glaſs. And Lreſolw'd 
either togive you the French Book intoEng- 
liſh » .or to give you the ſubjett quite 
changed and made my own; but having nei- 


. ther healrhnor leiſure for the laſt Toffer you 


\the firſt ſuchas it is. 
| "Tho 
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P REFACE, 


F Eind my felf reduced alhaft to. the 
KF fame Condition. in which Cicero,was, 

when. lie undertook to put Mattersof 
Philoſephy  itito. Latin ;. which,, till that 
time, TY never been treated, of, Kilhe 


Greek. He tells us, it would,b 
Works would be-un profitable, inNcÞ 


- who. loved Philology 1 having airy 
nkcen) the pains .t9.tind..it in the Greek, 
would negled, aftcr:that, to:read.it again 
ii Latin mane not. being the Original ;;) 
and that, thoſe who did-riot care: 'tor Phi- 
phi: ould not {erk at, Either, in.the 

| of.the Greek. . But to this. Cicero 
himklt anſwers; and ſays; Tur thoſe who 
were! not Flo hers, would be tempted 
to the:Read © Of i it; by the Facility they 
Would Rad j- its being in the Latin 
Tongue; and that thoſe who were Phi- 
464 Eo be lofophets 
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lofophers would be curious enough to ſee 
how well it had been turned from the 
Greek to the Latin. 

Cicers had' rtaſoh to anſwer in this 
manner ; the Excellency * his Genius, 
— great Reputamon” he aye 

acre od ſufficiently defend thy gew Un- 
ing of his, which he h icited 
to the benefit of the Publick. For gy 
"part, Iam far from Sri it 'dhry De- 
fence for this of mine, though the Enter- 

ze be the ſame ;' for | would: treat. of 
"Philoſophy in a irianiner ' alropether 'un- 
philoſophical, and 'have endeavoured fo 
Foe 'xt to'a Point” not too tough 'and | 
for the her jr of ' the Numbers, 
bom toolight and trivial for the Learned. 
But if. hey ſhould fay to me as they did 
tb Cicero, that this Work is not'at all pro- 
per for the Learried,'npr would it inſtruct 
the reſt of the World; who are citeleſs of 
Knowledge ; far be it lobe me. to anſwer 
as Cicero did,” wha, per in ſearching 
of a! thiddle way to” Eh y, fach as 
would' improve evety; Un SENPantg, | 
have taken that which poſſibly'w P'he ad- 
vantageous to none © Tt' is very hard to 


keep to a Medi, and I'beljeve'T ſhall 
ſcarce 


' 
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ſcarce. take the pains to ſearch a ſecond 
Method to pleaſe. And if it happen that 
this Book ſhould be read, I advertiſe thoſe 
that have ſome Knowledge in Philoſophy, 
that I have not pretended to inſtruR, but 
to divert them, 1n preſenting to them ina 
more agreeable manner, that which they 
already know ſolidly : And I alſo adver- 
tile thoſe to whom this Subje&t 15 new, 
that I believe it will at once inſtruct and 
pleaſe them : The Knowing will at, con- 
trary to my Intentions, it they ſeek only 
Profit ; and the re/t, if they ſeek -only 
Pleaſure. 4 

I will not amuſe my ſelf in telling you, 
that I have taken out of Philoſophy. the 
matter the moſt capable of inſpiringa Cu- 
riolity ;. for in my Opinion, we ought to 
ſeek no greater Intereſt, than to. know 
how this World which we inhabit, is 
made, and that there are, other Worlds 
that reſemble it, and that are inhabited as 
well as this: After all, let thoſe that plezie, 
give themſelves the trouble of. finding out 
this Truth, but I am ſure they will not 
doit in Complaifance to my Book : Thoſe 
that have any Thoughts to loſe, may caſt 
them away here ; but all Peeple are not 
INT) has b 2 .- 
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in a Condition, youwill ſay, to make ſuch 
an unprofitable Expence of Time. 
In this Diſcourſe I have introduced a 
fair Lady to be.in{tru&ed in Philoſophy, 
which, till now, never heard any ſpegk of 
. 1t; imagining, by this Fiction, I ſhall render 


my Work more agreeable, and to encou- 
rage the fair.Sex (who loſe ſo-much time 
at their Toylets in a leſs charming Stu- 
'Ay) by the Example of a Lady who had 
no ſupernatural Character, and who ne- 
ver goes beyond the Bounds of a Perſon 
who his no Tindture of Learning, and yet 
underſtands all that is told her, and re- | 
rains all the Notions of Towrbillions and 
Worlds, without ' Confuſion : And why 
ſhould this imaginary Lady have the Pre- | 
cedency of all 'ti5 reft of her delicate Sex? | 
Oe dv they believe they are not as capa- 
ble, of con<::iving that which ſhe learned 
with {9 much Facility ? ohh | 
The truth is, Madam the Marguieſe ap- | 
plies her ſelf to this Knowledge ; but what | 
is this Application? It is not to penetrate | 
by force of Meditation, into a thing that |} 
is obſcute in it ſelf, or any thing that 1s 
obſcurely explained ; 'tis only to read, 
1- and to repreſent to your ſclves at the ſame 
08$5- jo # >v-+- þ ; ; k time 
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time what you read, and to form ſome 
Image of it that may be clear and free 
from perplexing Difficulties. I ask of the 
Ladies (for this Syſtem) but the ſame At- 
tention that they muſt give the Princeſs 
of Cleve, if they would follow the In- 
trigue, and find out the Beauties of it ; 
though the trath is, that the 7dea's of 
this Book are not ſo familiar to the moſt 
part of Ladies, as thoſe of the Princeſs of 
Cleve ; but they are not more obſcure, 
than thoſe of that Novel, and yet they 
need not think above twice at moſt, and 
they will* be capable of taking a true 
Meaſure, and having a juſt Senſe of the 
whole. 

I do not pretend to take a Syſtem in 
the Air, withour a Foundation, but IT have 
made uſe of true Philoſophical Reaſons ; 
and of thoſe, employed as many as are 
neceſſary ; and, as it happily falls our, 
the Notions of Philoſophy upon this 
Subjedt are pleaſant ; and at the fame 
time that they fatisfie the Reaſon, they 
content the Imagination with a Proſpect 
as agreeable, as if they had been made on 
purpoſe to entextain-it. - 


Where - 
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W here I found ſome pieces not altoges 
ther ſo diverting as I wt I gave them 
Forcign Ornaments : Virgil made uſs of 
the ſame Method in his. Georgicks, where 
he adorned. his Subject ( af, it ſelf altoge- 
ther dull ) with ſeveral Digreſſions, and 
very often agrecably. Ovid himſelf has . 
doneas much in his 4rt of Loving, though 
the Foundation of his Theme was infi- 
nitely more agreeable than any thing 
that could be mixed with it ; therefore 1t 
is to be ſuppoſed, he imagined it would 
be tireſome, always to treat of one and 
the ſame thing, though it was of Gallan- 
try : But for my part, I, who have much 
more need of the Aſſiſtance of Digreſſton, 
have, notwithſtanding, made uſe of them 
very frugally : I have authorized them by 
the Liberty of natural Converſation, and 
have put them but in thoſe places where 
I thought every body would be glad to 
find them ; I have put the greateſt part 
of them in the beginning of my Work, 
becauſe the Mind will not be then ſo well 
accuſtomed to the principal /dea's that I 
preſent.” In fine, I have taken them from 
the Subject i it {ﬆ{t, or, at leaſt, approach- 


ing to it. 
| I would 


* The\ Author s'Preface. 
'T'would -not have any Imaginatiori 'of 
"the fakabitants of the Worlds that are &1- 
tirely fabulous, but have endeavoured to 
relate only: that' which might be thought 
moſt reaſonable; and-the :Viſions tht 
{elves'that'l have added, ' have ſomething 
bf real Fobfidation in then > the True 
and 'the [Falſe +are here inixed; but-rhey 
alwyys are very eaſle to*be' diſtinguiſh- 
ed; 3'yer I do h6t 'undertake''to juſtifie* A 
1poſure "1d" fantaſtical':*i This is the 
moſt important Pont of 'this Work; atid 
'tis this only that I cannbt/give'a Reaſon 
for / but the paliel Cenſarewill infoftn 
' me;+ what I'S bt to) rhidy of" this De- 
| fign. YL Wal 8 BY 
*\Thete OY rio more or me to ſay 
"1 this Preface) bur to ſpeak*t&'one fort 
| of Pesple;; who, ipethaps, will be'the moſt 
difficile to EGhtertf! Card yet I have very | 
"go6@ Reaſons td Sive theny;,” bur, poſſibly, 
'fiichas they wills fit take foreurreat Pay, 
unlefs they appeer'to tliemiito be good ; ') 
'kni theſe are the ſcrupulous Perſons, who 
may imagine, that in regard of Religion, 
' thiet& may be” danger 'if-* &ng InhiaÞbi- 
"tafits any whete, but on this Faith ; but 
, Thave had a ReſpeRt, ever tothe moſt 
cclicate 
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- delicate Niceties of Religion, and would 
not be guilty, of .any thing that ſhould 
' -ſhock it in a publick Work, though that 
. Care were contrary to my Qpinion. .'But 
that which will ſurprize you is, . that Re- 
ligion is-not at all coticerned- in this Sy- 
ſtem, where. I fill an infinite number of 
Worlds with: Inhabitants ;.,and you need 
only reform jand clear one Error of. the 
Imagination :' But wheti I ſhall tell you 
the Moon is-inhabited, you preſently. xe: 
; preſent, to.your Fancy ; Men made ;as.we 
are ; and if you.are 2 little of the [Thev- 
. of Difficulties, The PofRerity of, Adam 
could not poſſibly extend to the Moon, wor 
Jend Gylonies,rinto that: Country 5 \'then 
«they are uo; the Sons of: Adam: And that 
? would bej a great Fear FRG Far - 
. Theology, to; imaging. there. ihould , 
Meri, and thoſe not ta deſcend from, .d- 
tam ; thers..is no: need. of ſaying '-any 
/ nore, all the; Difficultics are reduced, to 
that, and,/the Arguments we ought; $0 
_ employ, in a tedipus Explariationi,. are.tgo 
worthy -of Gravity to. be. piit unto; this 
Book, though perhaps I could an{wer,ſp- 
ligly cnough to their Objections, it I un- 
dertook 
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derto6k it ; but 'tis certain, I have no 
need of anſivering them ; let the Men in 
the Moon do it, who are only concern d ; 
for 'tis they that put the Men there, I on- 
ly put Inhabitants, which, perhaps, are 
not Men. What are they then 2 'Tisnot 
that I have ſeen them, that, I ſpeak of 
them ; yet do not imagine that I delign, 
(by ſaying there are no Men in the Moon) 
to evade .Your ObjeRions, but you ſhall 
ſee, that 'tis impoſlible ( according to the- 
[dea's that I have of the infinite Diverſit 
that Nature ought to uſe in her Works) 
that there can be none. This /dea go- 
verns all the Book, and it cannot be con- 
futed by any Philoſopher; therefore I be- 
lieve I ſhall meet with no ObjeCtion from 
any, but thoſe who ſpeak of theſe Enter- 
tainments, without having read them. 
But is this Reaſon enough tor me to de- 
pend on ? No, 'tis rather a ſufficient Rea- 
ſon for me to fear, that this Objettion 
will be often urged in ſeveral places. 


Monſieur de L —- 
SIR, 


F 07 expedt 7 ſhoud give you an 
- Ids exatt Account in what manuer 1 


paſs'd "y Time in the Country, at 
the'Caſtle of Madam the Marquieſe of-----» 
But I am afraid this Account will enlarge 
#t felf to a Volume, and that which is worſe, 
tb a Volume of Philoſophy, while you, per« 
haps, exped to hear of Feaſting, Parties at 
play, and Hunting-matches. No, Sir ; you © 
will hear of nothing but Planets, Worlds 
and Tourbillions, nor has there been any 
other things diſcours'd on. Perhaps you 
are a Philofepher, and will not believe my 
Diſcourſe, ſo ridiculous as it may appear to 
the leſs Learned; and poſſibly, you will 
be glad to hear that I have drawn Madam 
_ the Marquieſe into our Party : We coud 
wot have made an Advantage more confide- 
rable, fince I always efteem'd Touth and 

S | Beauty 


To Monſieur de L--- 


Beauty as things of great value. if Wiſe 
dom her ſelf wou'd appear to Mankind, with 
a Deſign to be well received, ſpe won'd not 
do ill to aſſume the Form and Reſemblance 
of Madam the Marquieſe ; and cox'd fbe be 
0 agreeable in her Converſation, I aſſure 
' you, all the World wou'd run after her Pre- 
ues. Tou mu? not expett to bear Woy« 
ers,when 1 ſhall make you a Relation of the 
Diſcourſe I had with this beautiful Lady; 
and I ought to have as much Wit as her ſelf, 
to repeat all ſhe ſaid in the ſame graceful 
manner ſhe expreſs 'd it; however, I hope 
to make you ſenſible of the Readineſs.gf her 
Genius, in comprehending all things ; for 
my part, I eſteem her perfetly witty, ſince 
ſhe us ſo with the moſt Facility in the World. 
Perhaps you will be apt to ſay, that her Sex 
muſt needs be wanting in thoſe Perfeitions 
which adorn ours, becauſe they do nor read 
fo much. But what ſignifies the reading of 
fo many vaſt Volumes over, ſince there are 
a great many Men who have made that the 
Bufmeſs of their whole Lives, to whom, if 
1 durſt, Iwou'd ſcarce allow the Knowledge 
of any thing > As for the ret, you will be 
oblig d to me, 1 know, before I begin ta 
open the Converſation I had with Madans 

*Þ: | the 


To Monſient de L---- 
' the Marquieſe, 7 ought, of Courſe, to de? 
ſeribe to you the Caltle, whither ſhe was 
retir d, to paſs the Autumn. People are 
apt, on ſuch Occaftons, to make very large 
Deſcriptions, but I Il: be more favourable 
to you. . Let it ſuffite, that when I arriv'd 
there, I found nd Company, whith I was we- 
ry glad of : The two firſt Days there paſs d 
nothing remarkable, but our Time was ſpent 
in difeour bog of the News of Paris, from 
whence I came: After this, paſs d thoſe 
Entertainments which, it the Sequel, [ 
will impart to you. I will divide our Diſ- 
courſe therefore into Nights, becauſe, in- 


deed, we had none, but in the Nights: 


(1) 


THE 
| / | / _ 
Firſt Night. 
E went one Evening af- 
ter Supper to walk in 
the Park , the Air was 


cool and refreſhing , which made 
us ſufficieftt amends for the exceſ- 
ſive heat of the Day, and of which 
I find I ſhall be obliged to make 
you a Deſcription, which I cannot 
well avoid , the fineneſs of it lead- 
ing me ſo neceſlarily to it. 

The Moon was about ati hour 
high , which ſhining through the 
 Boughs of the Trees, made a moſt 
2grecable Mixture , and checker'd 
the Paths beneath with a moſt re- 
ſplendeht white upon the green, 
which appeared to be black by that 

| B Ligttty . 


('2:) 
Light ; there was no Cloud to be 
ſeen that could hide from us, or ob- 
{cure the ſmalleſt of the Stars, which 
lookt all like pure poliſht Gold , 
whoſe Luſter was extreamly heigh- 
tened by the deep Azure Field on 
which they. were placed : Theſe 
pleaſant Objects ſet me a thinking, 
and had it not been for Madam 44 . 
Margquieſe, T might have continued 
longer in that tilent Contemplati- 
on ; but the Preſence of a\ Perſon 
of her Wit and Beauty hindered 
me from giving up my; Thoughts 
intirely to the Moon and . Stars. 
Do not you believe, Madam, faid I, 
that the clearneſs of this ' N:ght 
exceeds the Glory of the brighteſt 
day? I confeſs, faid ſhe , the Day 
' mult yield to ſuch a Night ; the 
day which reſembles a fair Beauty, 
wich though more ſparkling , is 
not ſo charming as one of a brown 
Complexion , who is a true Em- 
blem of the Night. - You.Jare very 
generous, Madam, faid I;/fogive the 
advantage to the brown :you who 
are 


ſ 


| (3) 

are-ſo admirably fair your ſelf : 
Yet without diſpute, day is the 
moſt beautiful thing in Nature ; 
and moſt of the Heroinesin Roman- 
ces, which are modelled after the 
moſt perfe&t 7dea fancy can repre- 
ſent by the moſt ingenious of man- 
kind, are generally deſcribed to be 
fair. But, faid ſhe, Beauty is infi- 
- pid,if it want the pleafure and pow- 
erof charming ; and you muſt ac- 
knowledge that the brighteſt day 
that ever you ſaw could never have 
engaged you 1n ſo agreeable an Ec- 
Rtaſie, as you were juſt now like to 
have faln into by the powerful at- 
trations of this Night. 

I agree to what you ſay, Madam, 
ſaid I, but I muſt own at the ſame 
time , that a Beauty of your com- 
' plexion would give me another 
ſort of tranſport taan the fineſt 
Night with all the advantages ob- 
(curity can give it. 
 Fhough that were true, faid ſhe, 
I ſhould not be ſatisfied; ſince thoſe 

fair Beauties that ſo reſemble the 
Bz day, 


certainly paid their acknowledg- 


(4) | 
day, produce not thoſe ſoft Effedts 
of the other. How comes it, that 
Love:s who are the beſt Judges of 
what is pleaſing-and touching, do 
always addreſs themſelves to the 


Night , in all their Songs and Ele- 
gies? I told her, that they moſt 


ments to the. Night : for ſhe was 
ever moſt favourable to all their 
Deſigns. Bur, Sir,replied the Mar- 
quieſe , ſhe receives alſo all their 
Complaints , as a true Confident of 
all their Entrigues ; from whence 
proceeds that ? The filence and 
gloom of the Night, ſaid I, inſpires 
the reſtleſs Sigher with thoughts 
very paſſionate and languithing , 
which the bufier day diverts a 
thouſand little ways (though one 
would think the Night ſhould 
charm all things to repoſe) and 
though the day affords Solitudes, 
dark Receſles,Grovesand Grottoes, 
equally obſcure and ſilent as the 
Night it ſelf; yet we fanſy that the 
Stars move with a more ſilent mo- 

| tion 
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'tion than the Sun, and that all the 
Objeds which the Heavens repre- 
ſent to our view,are ſofter, and ſtay 
our ſight . more eaſily ; and flatte- 
ring our ſelves that weare the only 
Perſons at that time awake, we are 
vain enough to give a looſe to a 
thouſand thoughts extravagant and 
eaſing. Beſides, the Scene of the 
Univerſe by day-light appears too 
Uniform , we beholding but one,, . 
Great Luminary in an Arched Vault © 
of Azure, of a Vaſt Extent, while 
all the Stars appear confuſedly dif- 
perſed , and diſpoſed as it were by 
chance in a thouſand different Fi- 
gures, which aſſiſts our roving Fan- 
cies to fall agreeably into filent 
thoughts. Sir , replied Madam /a 
Aargueiſe, I have always felt thoſe 
effects of Night you tell me of, I 
love the Stars, and could be hearti. 
ly angry with the Sun for taking 
them from my ſight. Ah, cryd I, 
I cannot forgive his taking from 
me the ſight of all thoſe Worlds 
that are there. Worlds , faid ſhe , 
B 3 what 
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what Worlds ? And looking earneſt- 
ly upon me, asked me again, what 
I meant ? I ask your Pardon, Ma- 
- dam, faid I, I was inſenſibly led to 
this fond diſcovery of my weak- 

neſs. What weakneſs, faid ſhe, 
more earneſtly than before > Alaſs, 
faid I, I am forry that I muſt con- 
feſs I have imagined to my ſelf, that 
every. Star may perchance be ano- 
ther World, yet I would not ſwear 
that it is ſo ; but I will believe it to 
be true, becauſe that Opinion is fo 
pleafant to me, and gives me very 
diverting /dea's , which have fixed 
themſelves delightfully in my Ima- 
ginations, and is neceſſary that e- 
ven ſol:d Truth ſhould have' its a- 
grecableneſs. Well, faid ſhe,” ſince 
your Folly is fo pleaſing to you, 
give me a ſhare of it ; I will be- 
lieve whatever you bleats concern- 
ing the Stars , if I find tt pleaſant. 

Ah, Madam, faid I, haftily, it is not 
ſuch 2 Pleaſure as you find in one 
of Mullier's Plays ; it1s a Pleaſure 
that 1s I KNOW not where , in 
El A our 


(>) 
' our Reaſon, and which only tranſl. 
ports the Mind. What, replied ſhe, 
do you 'tifffik me then incapable of 
all thoſe Pleaſures which entertain 
our Reaſon , and offly treat the 
Mind 2 I will inſtantly ſhew you 
the contrary, at leaſt as ſoon as you 
have told me what you know of 
your Stars. Ah, Madam, cry d1I, 
T thall never indure to bereproach'd 
with that neglet of my own hap- 
pineſs,that in a Groveat ten a Clock 
of the Night, I talk d of nothing 
but Plilolophy , to the greateſt 
Beauty in. the World ; no, Madan, 
ſearch for Philoſophy ſome where 
elſe.” | | 
But 'twas in vain to put her oft 
by Excuſes, from a Novelty ſhe was 
already but too much prepoſleſt 
with : There was a necetlity of 
yielding, and all I could do was to 
prevail with her to be ſecret, for the 
faving my Honour ; but when I 
found my ſelf engaged paſt retreat, 
and had a deſign to: ſpeak, I knew 
not where to begin my difcourle, 
| B 4 for 
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| for to -prove to her ( who under- 
ſtood nothing of Natural- Philoſo- 
phy ) that the Earth was a Planer, 
and all the other Planets ſo many 

Earths , and *all the Stars Worlds, 
it was neceſſary for the explaining 
my ſelf, to bring my Arguments a 
great way oft ; and therefore I ſtill 
endeavoured to perſwade her that 
'twas much better to paſs the time 
in another manner of Converſati- 
on, which the moſt reaſonable Peo- 
ple in our Circumſtances would 
do; but I pleaded to no Purpoſe, 
and at laſt to fatisfie her , and give 
her a general 7dea of Philoſophy, 
T made uſe of this way of argu- 
ing. 
of Philoſophy is grounded on 
two Principles, that of a paſſionate 
thirſt of knowledge of the Mind, 
and the weakneſs of the Organs 
of the Body ; for if the Eye-ſfight 
were in perfetion,you could aseaſi- 
ly diſcern there were Worlds in the 
Stars,as that there are Stars:On the 
other hand , it you were leſs curi- 

| ous 
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ous and deſirous of knowledge, 
you would be indifferent, whether , 
it were ſo or not, which indeed 
comes all tro the fame purpoſe ; but 
we would gladly know {more than 
'we ſee, and there's the difficulty : 
for if we could fee well and truly 
what we ſee, we ſhould know e&- , 
nough ;. but we ſee ,moſt Objedas 
quite otherwiſe than they are ; ſo 
that the true Philoſophers ſpend 
their time in not believing what 
they ſee, and in endeavouring to 
gueſs at the knowledge of what 
they ſee not; and in my Opinion 
this kind of life is not much to be 
envied.; but I fanſy ſtill to my ſelf 
that Nature is a great Scene, of Re- 
preſentation, much like one of our 
Opera's; for, from the place where 
you fit to behold the Opera , you 
do not ſee the Stage , as really it is, 
Since every thing is diſpoſed there 
for the repreſenting agreeable Ob- 
jects to your ſight, from a large dt- 
ſtance, while the wheels & weights, 
which moye and counterpoiſe the 
Machines 


'- (19) 

Mackines are all concealed from 
our view ; nor do we trouble-our 
ſelves ſo much to find out how all 
thoſe Motions that we ſee there,are 
performed; and it may be among fo 
_ vaſt a number of Spetators, there 
is not above one Enginier in the 
whole Pit , that troubles himſelf 
with' the conſideration how thoſe 
flights are managed that ſeem ſo 
new and fo extraordinary to him, 
and who reſolves at:any rate to find 
out the.contrivance bf them : You 
cannot but gueſs, Madam, that this 
Enginier is not unlike a Philofopher; 
but that which makesthe difficulty 
incomparably greater to Philofo- 
phers., -is, that the Ropes, Pullics, 
Wheels and Weights , which give 
motion to the d1fferent Scenes re- 
preſented to us by Nature , are ſo 
well hid both from our ſight-and 
underſtanding , that it was a long 
time before mankind could ſo much 
as gueſs at the Cauſes that moved 

the vaſt Frame of the Univerſe. 
Pray, Madam , imagine to your 
ſelf, 
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ſelf , the Ancient Philoſophers bes 
holding one of our Opera's,fuch an 
one as Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, 
and many more, whoſe Names and 
Reputations 'make ſo great a noiſe 
in the -World ; and ſuppoſe they 
were to behold the flying of Phas» 
eton , Who! is. carried alotr -by the 
Winds , and that they -could not 
diſcern the Ropes and Pullies , but 
were altogether ignorant of the 
contrivance of the Machine behind 
the Scenes-; one of them would be 
apt -to fay — 7t is a certain Sos 
cret' Virtue that carries up Phaces 
ton. Another ,, That Phacton 73 
compoſed of certain Numbers, which 
make him mount upwartls. The 
third----7 hat Phaeton has a certain 
kindneſs for the higheſt Part of the 
Theatre,and is uncafie when he is uot 
there. And a fourth — -T hat Phas 
eton was not made for flying , but 
that he had rather fly ,' than leave 
the upper '\part of the Stage woidl: 
Beſides a hundred other Notions, 
which I wonder have not intirely 
g ruined 
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ruined the Reputation of the An- 
cients. In our Age Des Cartes,and 
ſome other Moderns would fay----. 
- * That Phacton's flight upward is be- 

cauſe be is hoiſted , Ropes, and that 
_ while he aſcends , a greater weight 
than he deſcends. 

And now men do not believe 
that any corporeal being moves it 
ſelf, unleſs it be ſet on Motion , -or 
puſht by another Body , or drawn 
by Ropes ; nor that any heavy 
thing aſcends or deſcends, without 
a counter-poiſe equal with it in 
weight to balance it ; or that tis 
guided by Springs. And could we 
ſee Nature as it is, we ſhould ſee 
nothing but the hinder part of the 
Theatre at the Opera. By what 
you fay, ſaid Madam /; Marguzeſe, 
Philoſophy is become very Mecha- 
' nical. So very Mechanical, faid T, 
that I am afraid men will quickly 
be aſhamed of it ; for ſome would 
have the Univerſe no other thing 
in Great, than a Watch is in Little ; 
and that all things in it are der: 
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ed by Regular Motion , which de- 
pends upon the juſt and equal dif- 
- poſal of. its Parts : Conteſs the 
Truth, Madam, have not you had 
| heretofore a more ſublime /dea of 
the Univerſe , and have not you 
honoured it with a better Opini- 
onthan it deſerved ? IT have known 
ſeveral eſteem it leſs fince they be- 
lieved they knew it better ; and 
for my part, faid ſhe, I eſteem it 
more ſince I knew it is ſo like a 
Watch: And'tis moſt furpriſing to 
" me, that the courſe and order of 
Nature, how ever admirable it ap- 
pears to be, moves upon Princi- 
ples and Things that are ſo very 
eaſie and ſimple. I know not , re- 
plied I, who has given you fo juſt 
1dea's of it, but 'tis not ordinary to 
have ſuch ; moſt People retain in 
their minds fome falſe Principle 


or other of Admiration, wraped up \/ 


in obſcurity , which they adore : 
They admire Nature, only becauſe 
they look on-it as a kind of Mira- 


cle, which they do not underſtand ; 
| * and 
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atid *tis certain that thoſe ſort of 
People never deſpiſe any thing, but 
from the moment they begin to 
underſtand it : But, Madam, I find 
you fb welldifpoſed to comprehend 
all I have to ſay to you, that with- 
out further Preface, I need only 
draw the Curtain , and ſhew you 
the World. * 

From the Earth where we are, 
that which we {ce at the greateſt 
diſtance from us,is that Azure Hea- 
ven, or that vaſt Vault, 'where the 
Stars are placed as ſo many Golden 
Nails , which are called fixt , be- 
cauſe they ſeem to have no other 
motion , but that of their proper 
Sphere , which carries them along 
with it, fromEaſt to Weſtybetween 
the Earth and the laſt, or loweſt 
Heaven yz 'are hung} at difterent 
heights F the Sun , the Moon, and 
five other Stars , which are called 
Planets, Mercury, Fenus, Mars, Tus 
piter , and Satury. Theſe Planets 
-not being fixt to. any one Sphere, 
and having unequal Motions, they 


are 
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are in different Aſpects, one to an- 
other, and according as they are in 
conjunction , or at diſtance , they 
make difterent Figures, ; whereas 
the fixt Stars are always in the 
fame Poſition , one towards anos 
ther : As for Example, Charles 'ss 
Wain , or the Conſtellation of the 
Great Bear, which you ſee, and 
which conſiſts of Seven Stars , has 
always been, and will {till continue 
the ſame ; but the Moon is ſome- 
times near the Sun, and ſometimes 
at a great diſtance from it , and fo 
through all the reſt of the Planets : 
It was in this manner that the Ce- 
leſtial Bodies appeared to the Anciy 
ent Chaldean Shepherds, whoſe 
great leiſure produced theſe firſt 
Obſervations, which have ſince been 
fo well improved ; and upon which 
all Aſtronomy is founded: Far A- 
ftronomy had its beginning in:Chal- 
dea , as Geometry was-invented in 
Egypt , where the inundations of 
the River Nz/e, having confounded 
and removed the Limits and: the +. 

| Land- 
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Eatid-marks of the ſeveral Poſlſeſi- 
ons of the Inhabitants, did prompt 
them -to find out ſure and exact 
Meaſures , by» which - every one 
might khow his own Field from 
that of his Neighbours : So that 
Aſtronomy is the Daughter of I- 
dleneſs , Geometry is the Child of 
Intereſt ; and ſhould we inquire in- 
to the Original of Poetry, we 
ſhould in all apptararice find , that 
tt owes its beginning to Love. 

I am extregmly glad, faid the 
Marquieſe , that I have learned the 
Genealogy of the Scterices , and I 
find that I muſt content my ſelf 
with Aſtrotiomy 5 Geometry , ac- 
cording to what you have faid, re- 
quiring, a Soul more imtereſted in 
worldly Concerns, than I amy and 
for Poetry , *tis moſt proper for 
thoſe of a more Amorous Inclina- 
tion-;' but I have all the leifure 
and time to ſpare that Aſtronomy 
requires: Beſides that I live now 

happily retired in the Fields and 
. Groves, and lead a fort-of Paſtoral 


Lites 
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Life, ſo very agreeable to Aſtronomy. 
Do not deceive your felt, Madam, faid I ; 


tis not atrue Paſtoral Life, to talk of Pla- 
nets and fix'd Stars : Be pleaſed to conſi- 


der, that the Shepherds in. the Story 'of 


Aſtrea did not paſs their time inthatkind 
of divertiſement ; they had Lufineſs of. a 
ſofter, and more agreeable Nature, Oh, 


faid ſhe, the Lite of the Paſtorals of Mtrea 


is too dangerous : I like that of the Chal- 
dean Shepherds better, of whom you 
fpoke but now : Go on with them, for | 
will hear nothing from you, but Chal- 


dean : $0 ſoon as that Order, and theſe 


Motions of the Heavens were difcovered, 
what was the next thing to be conſide- 
red ? The next thing, ſaid I, was, togueſs 
how the ſeveral parts of the Univerſe were 
to be difpoſed and ranged in order ; and 
that 1s what the Learned call, The ma- 
king a Syſtem : But before, Madam, I ex- 
plain to you the firſt Syſtem, be pleaſed to 
obſerve, that we are all naturally made 
like a certain” Arhenian Fool, of whom 
you have heard ; who fanfied that all the 
Ships that came into the Port of Pzraa, 
belonged to him ;- for weare fo vain as to 
dalicve, that all this vaſt Frame of Na- 
.C "ture 
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ture was deſtined to our uſe : For if 4 
Philoſopher be asked,' for what all this 
prodigious number of fixed Stars ſerve 
(fince a very few would ſupply the buſi- 
_ neſs of the whole ) he will tell you 
gravely, that they were made: to pleaſe 
our - ſight. Upon this Principle, at firſt, 
Man believed, that the Earth was 1immo- 
veably fixed in the Centre of - the Uni- 
verſe, whilſt all the Celeſtial Bodtes (made 
only for her ) were at the pains of turn- 
ing continually round, to give Light to 
the Earth': And that it was therefore 
above the Earth, they placed the Moon ; 
above the Moon, Mercury ; then Fenus, 
the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn; and 
above all, the. Sphere of the fixed Stars : 
The Earth, according to this Opinion, 
was juſt in the middle of the ſeveral Cir- 
cles, deſcribed by the Planets ; and the 
greater theſe Circles were, the further 
they were diſtant. from the Earth ; and 
by conſequence, they took a longer time 
it compleating their round ; which is 
certainly true. I know not, ſaid the Mar- 
quiefe, why you ſhould not approve of 
this Order of the Univerſe, which ſeems 
' to be ſo clear and intelligible ; for my 

| | part, 
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* part, bam extreamly pleaſed and ſatisfied 
with it, Madam, faid I,, without Vani 
ty, I have very much ſoftned and explai- 
ned this Syſtem : Should I expoſe it to 
you ſuch. as it was firſt invented by its 
Author Ptolemy, or by thoie that have 
followed his Principles, it would frighten 
you :. The motion of the Planets being 
irregular , they move ſometimes -faſt, 

ſometimes ſlow ; ſometimes towards one 
ſide, ſometimes to another - At one time 
near the Earth, at another far from it. 
The. Ancients d:d imagine I know not 
how many Circles, difterently interwo- 

yen one with another ; by which they 
fanſy'd to themſelves, they underſtood 
all the irregular Phxnomena's, or Appea- 
tances in Nature. And the Confuſion of 
theſe Circles was ſo great, that at that 
time, when men knew no better, a King 
of Arragon,a great Marhematician (not 0- 
ver devout )ſaid,7 hat if God had cc 4 him 
ro his Council when he form d the Univerſe, 
he could have given him good Advice. The 
thought, was umpious, 'yet 'tis odd to re- 
flect, that the confuſion of Prolemy's Sy- 
ſtem gave an occaſion for the ſin of that 
King : The good Advice he would have 
C 2 given, 
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given, Was, no doubt, for furpaſſ ng. 
theſe difterent Circles, w hich had fo em- 
barraſs'd the Celeſtial Motions ; and, it 
may be alſo, with regard to the two : or 
three ſuperfluous Spheres, which _they 
had plac'd above the fixed Stars. The 
Philoſophers, to explain one kind of mo- 
tion of the heavenly Bodies, did fanſie a 
Sphere of Chriſtal above that Heaven 
which we ſee, which ſet the inferior Hea- 
ven on motion ; and if any one made a 
new diſcovery of any other Motion, they 
immediately made a new Sphere of 'Chri- 
ſtal: inſhort, theſe Chriſtalline Heavens 
coſt them nothing, But why Spheres of 
Chriſtal, ſaid Madam /a Marguzeſe ? 
Wonld no other Subſtance ſerve 2 No, 
faid I, Madam ; for there was a neceſliry 
of their being cranſparent, that the Light 
might penetrate; as it was requiſite tor 
them to be ſolid Beams. Ari#otle had 
found out, that Solidity was inherent in 
the Excellency of their Nature ; and be- 
cauſe he faid it, no body would adventure 
to queſtion the -truth"of it. But there 
have appear'd Comets, which we know 
to have been vaſtly higher from the Earth, 
than was believed by the Ancients: Theſe, 
in , 
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ia their courſe, wou'd have broke all 
thoſe Chriſtal Spheres ; and indeed, muſt 
have ruined the Univerſe : So that there 
was an abſolute neceſſity to believe the 
Heavens to be made of a fluid ſubſtance ; 
at leaſt, *tis not to be doubted, from the 
obſervation of this, and the laſt Age, that 
Venus and Mercury move round the Sun, 
and not round the Earth. So that the an- 
cient Syſtem is not to be defended, as to 
. this particular : But I will propoſe one 
to you, which ſolves all Objections, and 
which will put the King of Arragon out of 
a condition of adviſing ; and which is fo 
ſurpriſingly ſimple and eafie, -that that 
good quality alone ought to make 1t pre- 
lerrable to all others. Methinks, faid 
Madam /a Marquieſe, that your Philoſo- 
phy 1s a kind of Sale, or Farm, where 
\ thoſe that offer to do the Aﬀeair, at the 
ſmalleſt Expence, are preferr'd. *Tis ve- 
ry true, ſaid I; and tis onlyby that, that 
we are able to gueſs at the Scheme, upon 

which Nature hath fram'd her Work : 
 Sheis very faving, and will take the ſhor- - 
telt and cheapeſt way : Yet notwithſtan- 
ding, this Frugality is accompany'd 
with a moſt ſurpriſing Magnificence , 

; C 3 which 
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which ſhines in all ſhe has done ; but the 
Magnificence is in the Deſign, and the 
Oeconomy in the Execution : And in- 
deed, there is nothing finer than a great 
 Defign, carried on with a little Expence. 
| But we are very apt to overturn all theſe 
Operations of Nature, by contrary /dea's : 
We put Oeconomy in the Deſign, and 
Magnificence in the Exccution : We give 
her a little Deſign, which we make her 
perform with ten times a greater Charge 
than is needful. I ſhall be very glad, faid 
ſhe, that this Syſtem, you are to ſpeak 
of, will imitate Nature ſo exactly ; for 
this good Husbandry will turn to the ad- 
vantage of my Underſtanding, ſince by it 
T ſhall have leſs trouble to comprehend 
what you have to fay. There 1s in this 
Syſtem no more unneceſſary difficulties. 
Know then, that a certain German, na- 
med Copernicus, does at one blow cut off 
all theſe different Circles, and Chriſtalline 
Sphercs, invented by the Ancients ; de- 
{troying the one, and breaks the- other in 
pieces ; and being inſpir'd with a Noble 
Aſtronomical Fury, takes the Earth, and 
hangs it at a vaſt diſtance from the Cen- 
tre of the World, and ſets the Sun in 1ts 
2 | decufoer lace; 
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place, to whom a Honour does more 
properly belong ; the Planets do no Jon- 
ger turn round the arth, nor do they 
any longer contain it in the Circle they 
deſcribe ; and if they enlighten us, it is 
by chance, and becauſe they fi find us in 
their way : All things now turn round 
the Sun ; among which, the Globe it ſell, 
to puniſh | it jor re long Reſt, ſo fallly at- 
tributed to it betore ; and Copernicus has 
loaded rhe Earth with all thoſe Motions, 
formerly attributed to the other Planets; 
having left this little Globe none of all 
the Celeſtial Train, fave only the Moon, 
whoſe natural Courſe it is, to turn round 
the Farth. Soft and fair, faid Madam 
la Marguieſe ; you ate in fo great a Ra- 
pture, and cx preſs your {elit wi ith ſo much 
Pomp and Ms I hardly under- 
ſtand what you mean: You place the Sun 
unmoveable in the Centre of the Uni- 
verſe ; Pray, what follows next 2 Mer- 
cary, ſaid I, who turns round the Sun ; 
ſo that the Sun is in the Centre of the 
Circle he deſcribes : And above Mercury, 
Venus ; who turns alſo round the Sun : 
Next comes the Earth ; which being 
more elivated than Mercury, or Venus, 

GC 4 deſcribes 
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deſcribes a Circle of a greater Circumfe- 
rence than thoſe two Planets: Laſt, come 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, in their order, 
as I have nam'd em : So that you ſee ea- 
fily, that Saturn ought to make the grea- 
teſt Circle round the Sun ; it is therefore 
that Saturn takes more time to make his 
Revolution, than any other Planet. Ah, 
but, faid the Margquieſe, interrupting me, 
you forget the Moon. Do not fear, ſaid 
], Madam; I ſhall ſoon find her again. 
The Moon turns round the Earth,' and 
never leaves 1t; and as the Earth moves in 
the Circle it deſcribes round the Sun, the 
Moon follows the Earth-in turning round 

: and if the Moon dv move round the 
Sul it is only becauſe ſhe will not aban- 
dow#the Earth. 'I underſtand you, ſaid 
ſhe: 1 love the Moon for ſtaying with 

us, When all the other Planets have left 
us ; and you mult confeſs, that your Ger- 
man Copernicus would have taken her 
from us'too, had it been in his power ; 
for I perceive by his procedure, he had 
no great kindneſs tor the Earth. I am 
extreamly pleas'd with him, faid I, for 
having humbled the Vanity of mankind, 
who had uſurp' d the firſt and beſt Situa- 
tion 
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tion in the Univerſe ; and I am glad ta 
ſee the Earth under the ſame Circumſtan- 
ces with the other Planets. . That's very 
fine, faid the Marguieſe : Do you believe 
that the Vanity of Man places it ſelf in 
Aſtronomy ; or that I am any way hum- 
bled, becauſe you tell me-the Earth turns 
round the Sun 2 [1] ſwear, I do not eſteem 
my ſelf one whit the leſs. Good Lord, 
Madam, faid I, Do you think I can ima- 
gine you can be as zealous for a Prece- 
dency in the Univerſe, as you would be 
for that in a Chamber 3 ? No, Madam ; 
the Rank of Place between two Planets 
will never make ſuch a buſtle in the World, 
as that of two Ambaſladors : Neverthe- 
leſs, the ſame inclination that makes us 
endeavour to have the firſt place in a Ce- 
remony, prevails with a Philoſopher in 
compoling lis Syſtem, to place himſelf in 

the Centre of the World, it he can : He 
1s proud to fanſie all things made for 
himſelf ; and without reflexion, flatters 
his Senſes with this Opinion, w hich con- 
ſiſts purely in Speculation. Oh, ſaid the 
Marque e, this Is a Calumny of your 
own invention againſt mankind, which 
ought never to have received Cop ernicus 


his 
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his Opinion, ſince ſo eafie, and ſo hum- 
ble. Copernicus, ſaid I, Madam, himſelf was 
the moſt diſkdent of his own Syſtem ; fo. 
that it was a long time before he would 
venture to publiſh it , and at laſt reſolv'd 
to do it at the earneſt intreaty of People 
of the firſt Quality. But do you know . 
what he did, the Day they brought him 
the firſt printed Copy of his Book ? That 
he might not be troubled to anſwer all the 
Objections and Contradictions he was 
fure to meet with, he wiſely leſt the 
World, and died. Hold, faid the Mar- 
gaieſe, we ought to do Juſtice to all the 
World ; and 'tis moſt certain, 'tis very 
hard to believe we turn round, fince we 
do ndt change places, and that we find 
our {clves in the Morning, where we lay 
down the Night before. I ſce very well 
by your Looks, what 'tis you are going 
to ſay ; That ſince the Earth moves all 
together — Moſt certainly, ſaid I: 
"Tis the fame thing as if you were afleep 
in 2 Boat, failing on a River, you would 

find your ſelf in the ſame place in the 
Morning, and in the ſame Situation as 
to the ſeveral parts of the Boat. Truc, 
fvid the, but with this difference; I ſhou'd, 
3: at 
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at my waking, find another Shoar ; and 
that would convince me, my Boat had 
chang'd its Situation : But tis not the 
fame: with the Earth ; for there I find 
every thing as I left it the Night before. 
Not at all, Madam, faid I; the Earth 
changes the Shoar, as well as your Boar. 
You know, Madam, that above and be- 
yond all the Circles, deſcribed by the 
Planets, is the Sphere of the tixed Stars ; 
that's our Shoar : I ain on the Earth, 
which makes a great Circle round the 
Sun ; I look towards the Centre of this 
Circle, there I ſee the Sun ; if the bright- 
neſs of his Rays did not remove the Stars 
from my ſight, by looking in a ſtreight 
Line, I ſhou d caſily perceive the Sun cor- 
reſponding to ſome fixed Star beycn{ 
him ; but in the N:ght-time, I ſee ctearly 
the Stars, to which the Sun did anſwer, 
or was oppoſite to, the Day before; which 
is, 3ndeed, the ſame thing. If the Farth 
were immoveatle, and did not alter its 
Situation in its own Circle, I thou'd al- 
wavs fee the Sun oppoſite to the ſame 
fixed Stars ; but ſee the Sun in different 
Oppoſition to the Stars, every Day of the 
Year : It moſt neceſſarily follows then, 
- the 
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the Circle changes its Situation, that is, 
the Shoar, round which we go daily. : 
And as the Earth performs its Revolution 
in a Year, I ſee the Sun, in that ſpace of 
time, anſwer in dire& Oppoſition to a 
whole Circle of fixed Stars ; this Circle is 
called the Zodiack : Will you pleaſe, Ma» 
dam, that I trace the Figure of it on the 
Sand > By no means, faid ſhe ; I can fa» 
_ tisfie my ſelf, without. that Demonſtra- 
tion : Beſides that, it would give a cer- 
tain Mathematical Air to my Park , 
which I do not like. Have not I heard 
of a certain Philoſopher, who being ſhip- 
wreck'd, and caſt upon an unknown 
land ; who ſeeing ſome Mathematical 
Propoſitions drawn on the Sea-fands, cal- 
led to one of thoſe with him, and cry'd, 
Courage, my Friend, here are the Foot 
ſteps of Men ; this Country is inhabited 2? 
You know, it is not decent in me to 
make ſuch Foot-ſteps, nor muſt they be 
ſeen in this place. Tis fit, continued [, 
\ . Madam, that nothing -be ſeen here, but 
Steps of Lovers; that is to ſay, your 
Name and Cypher engraven on the Bark 
of Trees by: the hand of your Adorers. 
Pray, Sir, faid ſhe, let Adorers alone, and 
7 let 
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let us ſpeak of the Sun. . I .underftand 
very well, how we imagine he deſcribes 
that Circle, which, indeed, we our ſelves 
deſcribe; but this requires a whole Year's 
time, when one wou'd think the Sun 
paſſes over our heads every day : How 
comes that to paſs ? Have you not ob- 
ſerv'd, faid I, that a Bowl thrown on the 
Earth, has two different Motions ; it runs 
toward the Jack, to which it is thrown ; 
and at the fame time it turns over 
and over ſeveral times, betore it comes 
that Length ; fo that yoy will ſee the 
Mark that is on the Bowl, ſometimes 
above, and ſometimes below : *Tis juſt ſo 
with the Earth ; in the time it advances 
on the Circle it makes round the Sun, in 
its yearly Courſe, it turns over once eve» 
ry four and twenty Hours, upon its own 
Axis; fo that in that ſpace of time, which 
is one natural Day, every point of the 
Earth ( which is not near the South or 
North-Poles) loſes and recovers the ſight 
of the Sun : And as we turn towards the 
Sun, we imagine the Sun is rifing upon 
us; ſo when we turn from.it, we believe 
the is ſetting. This is very pleaſant, ſaid 
the Marquieſe : You make the Circle = 
0) 
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| tlo all, and the Sun to ſtand idle; and 
when we ſee the Moon, Planets and fixed 
Stars turn round us in four and twenty 
Hours, all is but. bare ſmagination. No- 
thing elſe, ſaid I, but pure Fancy, which 
proceeds from the ſame Cauſe ; only the 
Planets make their Circle round the Sun, 
not in the ſame ſpace of time, but accor- 
ding to their unequal diſtance from it ; and 
that Planet which we ſee to day, look to 
a certain Point of the Zodiack, or Sphere 
of fixed Stars, we ſhall ſee it anſwer to 
every other Point to Morrow ; as well 
becauſe that Planet moves on its Courſe, 
as that we proceed in ours : We move, and 
ſo do the other Planets : By this means 
we vary both Situation and Oppoſition, 
as to them, and we think we diſcover Ir- 
regularities in their Revolutions, which I 
will not now trouble you with ; "tis ſuſſi- 
cient for you to know, that any thing 
that way appear to us to be irregular, in 
the Courſe of the Planets, 41s occaſion'd 
by our own Motion meeting theirs in 
ſuch different manners ; but upon the 
whole the Courſe of the Planets, is moſt 
regular. I agree with all my heart, faid 
the Marquieſe ; yet I with with all my 
| heart, 
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heart, that that Regularity were not ſo 
ſaborious to the Earth : I fanſie Coperni- 
cus has not been very careſul of its Cons 
cerns, in making ſo weighty and ſolid a 
Maſs run about ſo nimbly. But; Madam, 
faid I, wou'd you rather, that the Sun, 
and the Stars ( which are generally far 
greater Bodies) ſhoud make a vaſt Cir- 
cumference round the Farth in a Day, 
and run an infinite number of Leagues in 
twenty four Hours time ? Which they 
muſt of neceſſity do, it the Earth have 
not that Diurnal Motion on its own Axis. 
Oh ! anſwered ſhe, rhe Sun and Stars ate 
all Fire, fwiftneſs of Motion is eafie to 
them ; but for the Earth, that does not 
ſeem to be very portable. And wou'd 
you beheve it, faid I, Madam, it you had 
never ſeen the Experiment, that a Firſt» 
Rate Ship, of a hundred and twenty 
Guns, with fifteen hundred Men, and 
proportionable Provifion , with all her 
Ammunition and Tackle a-board, were a 
very portable thing z Notwithſtanding, 
a gentle Breeze will move this Ship on 
the Sea, becauſe the Water is liquid, and 
yielding eaſily, makes no reſiſtance to 
the motion of the Veſſel: So the Earth, 
Not- 
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fiotwithſtanding*-of as vaſt bulk arid 


weight, is eaſily mov'd in the Celeſtial 
Marter, which is a thouſand times more 
fluid rthari the Water of the Sea ; and 
which fills all that vaſt Extent, where the 
Planets ſwim, ds it were : And to what 
woud you fix or grapple the Earth, to 
hinder it from being carry'd along with 
the Current of this Celeſtial Matter or 
Subſtance? It woud be juſt as if a little 
wooden Ball ſthou'd not tollow the Cur- 
rent of a rapid River. 

- But, faid ſhe, how does the Earth ſape 
port its vaſt. weight, on your Heavenly 
Subſtance, which ought to be very light, 
ſince it is ſo fluid > That does not fol- 
low, anſwered I, Madam, that a thing 
muſt be light, becauſe it is fluid : What 


fay yon to the Firſt-Rate Ship, I ſpoke 


of, with all its Lading ? Yet 'tis lighter 
than the Water, becauſe it ſwims upon it. 
As long as you command your Fir{t-Rate 
Frigat, faid ſhe, angrily, I will not arguc 
' with you ; but can you aſſure me, that I 
am in no danger, by inhabitihg ſuch a 
- little Humming-Top, as you have made 
the World to be 2 Well, Madam, faid I, 


the Earth ſhall be ſupported by four Ele . 
| phants,./ 
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phants, as the /udians fanfic it 1s. Here's a 
new Syſtem indeed,cry'd Madam la Mar- 
quieſe ; yet I love thoſe Men, for provi- 
ding for their own ſecurity, by reſting , 
upon a ſolid Foundation ; whereas we . 
that follow Copernicus, are ſo inconſide- 
rate, as to ſwim at a venture upon your 
Celeſtial Matter : And Idare fay, it theſe 
Indians thought the Earth in any danger 
of falling, they wou'd quickly double 


the number of their Elephants. They” 


wou'd have all the reaſon in the World to 
do fo, faid I, Madam ; ( laughing at her 
fancy; ) and wou'd not ſpare Elephants 
to ſleep in quiet, without fear of clling: 
And, Madam, 'we will add as many as 
you pleaſe to our Syſtem for this Night, 
and take them away by degrees, as you 
get more Aſſurance. Really, faid ſhe, I 
do not think they are needful at preſent ; 
for I feel I have Courage ſufficient to turn 
round, You mult go a ſtep further, ſaid 
I, and you ſhall turn round with delight ; 
upon this Syſtem you will form to your 
ſelf very pleaſagt and agreeable Idea's : 
As for Example ; Sometimes I fanſite Iam 
havging in the Air, and that I ſtay there 
without moving, while the Earth turns 
D round 


(34) 
round '\under me in. four and - twenty 
 Hevrs:time, and that I ſee beneath me all 
thoſe different Faces 3 ſome white, ſome 
| black, ſome tawny, others of an Olive- 
colour ; firſt I ſee Hats, then Furbanys, 
there: Hands coyerd with Wool, there 
ſbav'd; Heads ; ſometimes Towns with 
Steeples, ſome with their long ſmall-poin- 
ted Pyramids, and Half-moons on their 
tops ; ſometimes. Towns > with: Porce-, 
lane Towers ; after them, ſpacions Fields, 
without Towns, -only Tents and Huts ; 
here vaſt Seas, frightiul Deſarts ; in ſhort, 
al:the Variety that is to be ſeen upon the 
Eaceiof the Earth; Indeed, faid ſhe, ſuch 
a fight wou'd be very well worth twenty 
four Hours of ones Time : So that by this: 
Syſtem, through the ſame place where we 
noware{ I do not mean this Park, but that 
ſpaceiof Air which our Bodies fill ) ſeve- 
ral other Nations muſt ſucceſſively pals , 
and we return hither, in twenty four 
hours, to our own place again. 

Copernicus himfelf, faid I, Madam, did 
not-underſtand it; better; , At firſt will be: 
here the Eng/i/>, difcourling, it may be, 
upon: fome politick DeGgn, with more 

:Iravity;: but lets Pleaſure, than we mw 
KL of *. 
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6f otir Philoſophy : Next will come a vaſt 
Ocead, '1tt which there will be failing 
fotne Ships, perhaps not fo much at their 
Faſe as weare : Then will appear the Ca- 
hibals, eating ſome Priſoners of Wat alive, 
they ſeeming very unconcern'd*-at what 
they fuffer : After them, the Women of 
the Country of Jeſs, who ſpend all their 
time in preparing their Husbands Meals, 
and in painting their Lips and Eye-brows 
with Blew, to pleafe the vgheſt Fellows 
in the World : Next will fucceed the 7ar- 
tars, who go, with great Devotion, on 
Pilgrimage to that great Prieft, who ne- 
yer comes out of ant obſcure place, where 
he has no other Light but Lamps, by 
which they adore him : After them, the 
beautiful Circaſran Women, who make 
no difficulty of grariting any Favour to 
the firſt Comer, except what they eſlen- 
tial know does belong to their Husbands : 
Then the Crim, or Little Tartars, who 
live by ſtealing of Wives for the Turks 
and Perfians : And at laſt, our ſelves 
again, perhaps talking as we do now. 

Iam mighti]y taken, ſaid the Marguieſe, 
with the Fancy of what you ſay ; but if I 


| vv'd fer all theſe things from above, I 
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wou'd. with to have the power to haſten 
and ſtop the Motion of the Earth, accor- 
ding as I lik'd or dif-lik'd the ſeveral Ob- 


jects that paſs under me ; I wou'd make - 


the. Polititians, and thoſe that eat their . 
Enemies, to. move very faſt : But there 
are others that I ſhou'd be very curious 
to obſerve; and particularly, the fine Cer- * 
caſian Women, who have one ſo peculiar 
a Cuſtom. That js, faid I, their Husbands, 
who finding ſo many Charms in their 
Embraces, as more than fatisfte them, do 
freely abandon their fair Wives to Stran- 

ers. The Women of our Country, faid 


\ the Marquieſe, muſt be very ugly, if com- 


par d to the Circaſſrans ; for our Husbands 
will part with nothing. That is the rea- 
ſon, ſaid I, that the more 1s taken from 
em; Whereas No more of theſe 
Foolerics, faid the Marguieſe, interrupting. . 
me ; there's a ſerious Difficulty come in- - 
ro my head : It the Earth turn round, 
then we change Air every Moment, and 
mult breath {ſtill that of another Coun- 
try. By no means, Madam, faid I ; the 
Air which encompaſles the Earth extends 
it ſelf to a certain heighth, it may be, 
about twenty Leagues, and turns round ' 

| | with 
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'with us. You have, no doubt, ſeen a 
thouſand times the buſineſs of the Silk- 
worm, where the Balls which theſe little 
Creatures do work with ſo much Art, for 
their own Impriſonment, are compact, 
and wrought together with Silk, «which - 
. ts very cloſely joind ; but they are co- 
.verd with a kind of Down, that is very 
light and ſoft : Thus it is, that rhe Earth, 
which 1s very ſolid, is wrappd in a Co» 
vering of ſoft Down of twenty Leagues 
thickneſs, which is the Air that is carried 
round at the ſame time with it : Above 
the Air is that Celeſtial Matter 'I ſpoke 
of, incomparably more pure, more ſub- 
tile, and more agitated thar the Air. 

You repreſent the Earth to me, faid 
the Marguzeſe, as a very contemptible 
thing, by the deſpicable /dea's you give 
me of it: "Tis, nevertheleſs, upon this 
. Silk-Worm-Ball, thereare perform'd ſuch 
mighty Works; and where there are ſuch 
terrible Wars, and fuch ſtrange Commos- 
tions as reign every where. 'Tis certainly 


true, faid I, Madam ; while at the ſame < , 


time, Nature, who is not at the pains to © 
conſider theſe Troubles and Commotions, 
_ carries us all along together, by a general 
gf | ) 3 Motion, 
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Motion, and does, as jt were, play with 
this little Globe. It ſeems. to me, ſaid 
ſhe, that 'ris very ridiculous to inhabit 
' any thing that turns ſo often, and is ſo 
much agitated ; and the worſt of all is, 
that we are not aſlur'd whether we turn 
round, or not ; for, to be plain with you, 
and that I may keep none of my Doubts 
from you, I do extreamly ſuſpe&, that 
all the Pre-cautions you can take, will 
not convince me ot the Motion of the 
Earth ; For is it poſſible , but Nature 
wou d have taken care to have given us 
ſome fenfible Sign, by which we might 
diſcover the turning round of fo valt a 
Body 2 The Motions (anſwer'd I) which 
are moſt hatural to remove, are the leaſt 
perceptib le ; and which holds true, even 
in Morality ; for the Motion of Self-love 
is fo natural to us, that for the moſt part 
we do not feel it, while we telieve weact 
by other Principles. Ah, faid the, do you 
begin to ſpeak of Moral Philoophy, when 
the Queſtion is of that which is altoge- 
ther natural ? Bur I perceive you are flee- 
Py, and begin to yawn ; let us therefore 
retire, for there's om_d {aid for rhe firſt 
Night, ro mortow We ſhall return hither 
| again ; 
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- again ; you with your Syſtems,and 1with 
my Ignorance. In returning to theCaſtle, 
to make an end of what might be ſaid to 
Syſtems, I told her, there was a third O- 
pinion invented by 7iche-brahe , who 
wou'd have the Earth abſolutely immove- 
able, and plac'd in the Centre of the U- 
niverſe, and made the Sun to turn round 
it, as he did the other Planets to turn 
round the Sun ; becauſe, ſince the new 
Diſcoveries, it cou d not be imagin'd that 
the other Planets turn'd round the Earth. 
But my Lady Marquieſe, whoſe Judg- 
ment and Underſtanding is ſolid and pe- 
netrating, found, there was too much At- 
fetation in endeavouring to free the 
Earth frem turning round the Sun, ſince 
ſeveral other great Bodies cou d not be 
exempt from that Labour ; and that the 
Sun was not ſo proper and fit to turn 
round the Earth, ſince the other Planets 
turn round the Sun ; and that this new 
Syſtem was only good to maintain the 
ſtanding ſtill of the Earth, if one had a 
mind to undertake that Argument ; but 
'tis not proper to perſwade another to be- 
lieve it. At laſt, we refolv'd to hold our 
ſelves to the Opinion of Copernicus , 
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which is more uniform, and more agree- . 
able, without the leaſt mixture of Preju- 
dice ; and, indeed, its Simplicity *and 
Eaſineſs perſwades as much as its Bold- 

nels pleaſes. 
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The Second Night. 


| A $ ſoon as one could get into my La- 

dy Marguieſe's Apartment, I ſent 
to know how ſhe did, and how ſhe had 
ſlept that Night in turning round. She 
ſent me word, that now ſhe was pretty 
well accuſtomd to the Motiop of the 
Earth, and that Copernicus himſelf cou'd 
not have reſted/better that Night than ſhe 
did. A little after this, there came Com- 
pany to viſit my I ady, which, according 
to the nauſeous Country-faſhion, ſtay d 
till the Evening, and yet we thought our 
ſelves happy that we were ſo eaſily rid of 
 *em then, ſince, according to the cuſtom 
of the Country, they might have pro- 
longd their Viſit till the next Day ; but 
they were ſo civil, as not to do RS 
that 


c _— 


. that Madam the Margquieſe and I found 
our ſelves at.liberty. In the Evening we 
went again to the Park, and the Conyer- 
fation began as it ended before, of our 
Syſtem : My Lady Marguieſe had com» 
prehended 'em ſo well, that ſhe wou'd 
not be at the pains to re-aſſume any thing 
of what had paſsd, but preſs'd me to lead 
her to ſomething that was new. - Well, 
faid I; ſince the Sun, which is now immo- 
veable, and no longer a Planet ; and that 
the Earth, that moves round the Sun, is 
now one, be not ſurpriz'd if I tell you; 
the Moon is another Earth, and is, by all 
appearance, inhabited. Said ſhe, I never 
heard of the Moon's being inhabited, but 
as a Fable. So it may be ſtill, faid I; I 
concern my felt no further in theſe Mat- 
ters, than Men uſe to do in Civil Wars ; 
where the Uneertainty of what may be, 
makes People {till entertain a Correſpon- 
dence with the adverſe Party : As for me, 
tho' I ſee the Moon inhabited, I live very 
civilly with thoſe that do not believe it ; 
and I carry my felt fo trimmingly, that I 
may, upon occaſion, with Honour go 
over to their {ide who have the better ; 
but ſtill they gain ſome conſiderable Ag- 
vantage 


| (42) | 
| vantage over us. Tl tell you my Rea» ' 
| ſons that make me take part with the In- 
3 habitants of the Moon : Suppoſe then, 
there had never been any Commerce be- 
| tween Paris and St. Denzs, and that a Ci- 
tizen of Paris, who had never been out 
of that City, ſhou'd go up to the top of 
the Steeple of our Lady, and ſhou'd view 
St. Denis at a diſtance, and one ſhou'd ask 
him if he believ'd St. Dexis to be inhabi- 
ted ; he wou'd anſwer boldly, Not at a/; 
for-( he wou'd fay ) 7 ſee the Inhabitants 
of Paris, but I do not ſee thoſe of St. De- 
nis, mor ever heard of 'em. It may be, 
ſome body ſtanding by, wou'd 3 pang 
to him, That it was true, one cou d not ſee 
the Inhabitants of St. Denis from our La- 
dy's Church, but that the diſtance was the 
cauſe of it ; yet that all we cou d ſee of St. 
Denis, was very like to Paris ; for St. Des 
nis had Steeples, Houſes and Walls ; and 
that it might reſemble Paris in every thin 
elſe, and be inhabited as well as it. All 
thefe Arguments wou'd not prevail upon 
my Citizen ; who wou'd continue ſtill 
obſtinate in maintaining, that St. De- 
nis was not inhabited , becauſe he faw 
none of the People. The Moon .is our 
| vt. Der 
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' St. Denis, and we the Citizens of Pars, 

that never went- out of our own Town; 
Ah, 'interrupted the Marguzeſe, you do 
us wrong ; we are not fo fooliſh as your 
Cirizens of Paris :- Since he ſees that St. 
Denis is fo like to Paris in every thing,he 
* muſt have loſt his Reaſon, if he did not 
think it was inhabited : But for the Moon 

that's nothing like the Earth. Have g 
care, Madam, faid I, what you fay ; for if 
I make it appear, that the Moon is in eve. 
ry thing like the Earth, you are oblig'd 
to believe that the Moon is inhabited. ] 
acknowledge, faid ſhe, if you do that, I 
mult yield ; and your Looks are fo af- 
ſur'd, that you frighten me already : The 
two different Motions of the Earth, 
which wou'd never have enter'd into my 
Thoughts, make me very apprehenſive 
of all you ſay. But is it poſſible that the 
Earth can be an enlighten'd Body, as the 
Moon 1s ? For, to reſemble it, it muſt be 
fo. Alas, Madam, faid I, to beenlight- 
ned, is not ſo great 'a matter as you ima- 
gine, and the Sun only is remarkable for 
that Quality : 'tis he alone thart is enlight- 
ned of himfelf, by virtue of his particular 
Eſſence ; but-the other Planets ſhine on- 


ly, 
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ly, as being enlightned by the Sun : The 
Sun communicates-.-his Light to the 
Moon, which reflects. it upon the Earth ; 
as the Earth, without .doubt, reflects it 
back again to the Moon, fince the di- 
Nance from the Moon to the Earth is the 
fame as from the Earth to the Moon. .  * 
But, faid the Margazeſe, is the Earth as 
proper for refle&ing the Light of the 
Sun, as the Moon 2 You are always for 
the Moon, faid I, and you cannot rid 
your ſelf of thoſe Remains. of Kindneſs 
u have for her. Light is compos'd of 
ittle Balls, which rebound upon any ſo+ 
id Body, which is opaque, or obſcure, and 
are ſent back another way ;. whereas they 
| paſs through any thing that offers them 
- an Opening, or Paſlage, in a ſtreighr 
Line; which is Dzaplanus, or clear ; fuch 
as Air and Glaſs : So that the Moon en+ 
lightens us, becauſe the is an Opaque, fo- 
Itd Body, which retorts theſe little Balls 
upon us ; and | believe you will not dif 
pute the ſame Solidity to the Earth. Ad+ 
mire then, Madam, how advantageous it 
is, to be well poſted ; ſo that the Moon 
being at a-great diſtance from us, we ſee 
it as an enlightned Body only, but are 
18n0T ant”: 
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| ignorant that 'tis a groſs, ſolid 'Maſs, ver 
much like the Earth : On the other hand, 
the Earth having the ill luck 'to be ſeen 
by us too near, we conſider it only as'a 
great maſly Body, fit only for the produ- 
cing of Food for living Creatures. 'Tis 
juſt, faid the Marguieſe, as when we are 
ſtruck and fſurpriz'd with the Splendour | 
of Quality above our ownY we'do not 
perceive, that in the main, there's:no dit- 
ference between them and us. *Tis juſt 
ſo, ſaid T; and we will needs be judging 
of every thing; but we have the mi{-for- 
tune, ſtill to be -plac'd in a falſe Light : 
Wou'd we judge of our ſelves, we are too 
near ; if of others, we are. too far off : 
Cou'd one be plac'd between the Moon 
and the Earth, that wou'd be a true Sta- 
tion to conſider both well : To this End, 
we ought only to be SpeRators of the 
; World, and not Inhabitants. I ſhall ne- 
ver be fatisfy'd, faid the Marquzieſe, with 
the Injury we do the Earth, in being roo 
favourably engag'd for the Inhabitants of 
the Moon, unlets you can afſure me, that 
they are as ignorant of their Advantages, 
as we are of ours; and that they take our 
Earth for a Star, without knowing that 
2 | the 
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the Globe they inhabit. is one alſo. Beaſs 
" fur'd of that, Madam; ſaid IT, that the 
eth appears to therh to perform all the 
Functions of -a Star: "Tis true, they d6 
' not fee vhie Earth deſcribe a Circle round 
en, but that's all one 5 T'll explain to you 
what it is: That fide of the Moon which 
was turn'd towards the Earth at the be- 
ginning of the World, has continu'd tos 
wards the: Earth ever fince ; which ftill 
repreſents ta us theſe ;: ſame Eyes, Noſe 
and Mouth, which our Imaginations fan- 
fie we ſee compos'd of theſe Spots, Lights 
and Shadows; whicl are-+the Surface of 
the Moon.: Cou'd we fee the other half 
of the: Moon, 'tis poſſible our Faricy wou'd 
reprefent torus ſome other Figure. This 
does not argue, but the Moon turns how- 
ever upon lier own Axis, and takes as 
much. time. to perform that Revolution, 
as ſhe does to go round the Earth in a 
Month. But then, when the Moon per- 
forms 2 part of her Revolutions on; her 
own Axis,: and that ſhe ought to hide 
from us ( for Example) one Cheek of 
this imaginary Face, ard appear tous in 
another: Poſition , ſhe. does at the fame... 


time perform as much of the Circle! the p 
deſcribes: 
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deſcribes in. turning, round the Earth ; 
and tho' ſhe is in a new Point of Sight 
or Qppoſition as to us, yet ſhe repreſents 
to us ſtill the. fame Cheek : So that the 
Moan, in regard to the Sun, and the 
other Planets, turns upon her own Axis; 
but does not ſo as to the Earth. 

. The Inhabitants of the Moon fee all 
the ather Planets rife and ſer in the ſpace 
of fifteen Days, but they ſee our Earth al 
ways hanging in the fame Point of the 
Heavens. This ſeeming Immovability 
does not very well agree with a Body that 
ought to paſs for a Planet ; but the truth. 
is, the Earth is not in fuch:; perfection : 
Beſides, the Moon has a certain tre 
bling Quality, which does ſometimes hide 
a little of her imaginary Face, and at 
ather times ſhews a little of her oppoſite 
Side ; and no doubt but the Inhabitants. 
of the Moon attribute this ſhaking to the 
Earth, and believe we make a certain 
ſwinging in the Heavens, like the Pendu- 
lim of a Clock. All theſe Planets, faid 
the Margquieſe, are like us Mortals, who 
always caſt our own Faults upon others : 
Says the Earth, 7? 7s not I that turn round, 
'tis the Sun :; Says the Moon, 17 is not Z 
that 
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that tremble, "tis the Earth : There are 
Errors and Miſtakes every where. I 
wou'd not adviſe you, faid I, to' under- 
take to reform any of *em ; 'tis better' 
that I make an end in convincing you, 
_ that the Moon is in all things like the 

Earth. Repreſent to your ſelt theſe two 
great Globes, hanging in the Heavens ; 
you know that the Sun does always en- 
lighten one half of any Globe, and'the 
other half is in the Shadow ; there is 
therefore always one half of both Moon 
and Earth that is enlightned, or half Day, 
and the other half is {till in the Darkneſs 
of Night. 'Be pleas 'd, beſides, toconſider- 
that a Ball has leſs force and ſwiftneſs at- 
ter it re-bounds from a Wall, againſt - 
which it was thrown, than it had before 
it touch'd the Wall, which ſends it ano- 
ther way ; ſo Light is not ſo ſtrong, after 
tis refle&ted by any ſolid Body : This 
pale Light which comes to us from the 
Moon, 1s the Light of the Sun it felt, but 
we have it only by Refletion from the 
Moon, and has loft a great deal of that 
Strength and Vivacity which it had when - 
*rwas receiv'd by the Moon, diretly from 
the Sun; and that bright and dazling 

Light . 
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Light which we receive from, the Siirls 
muſt in the ſame niahner. appear. to the 
Inhabitants of the Moon, alter 'tis refle- 
ed by the Earth, on the Moon : So tha har 
the Surface of the Moon, which we ſee 
enlightned, and which ſhines upon us in 
the Night, is that half of the Moon that 
enjoys the Day, as that half of the Globe 
of the Earth which is enlightned by the 
Sun, when 'tis turn'd towards the dark- 
ned half of the Globe of the Moon, does 

give Light to the Inhabitants there, du- 

ng their Nights. All depends upon the 

7 nan Oppoſitian and Aſpects between 
\ Maon and the Earth : The firſt and 
ſecond Day of the Moon; we do not ſeg 
her, becauſe ſhe is» betwixt the ara and 
We and moves with the Sun by our D Ro 

it neceffarily follows, that the half of 

Moon ,which is enlightned, is turg'd to- 
wards the Sun, arid the obſcure part to- 
wards the Earth ; 'tis no wonder then, 
that we cannot- ſee that half which is 
dark ; but that fame balf of the Moon 
which is in Darkneſs, being turn'd_ to- 
Wards the enlightned half ot the Earth, 
the Inhabitants ſee us, without being ſeen; 
and the Earth appears 1 50 them, as mew 
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Full-Moon does to us ; and fo, if one may 
uſe the Expreſſion, 'tis with them Full. 
Earth. After this, the Moon going on in 
her Monthly Circle, diſ-engages = ſelf 
from the Sun, and begins to turn towards 
us a part of her enlightned half, which is 
the Creſcent ; at the very ſame time, the 
, darkned half of the Moon loſes ſome 
ſhare of the enlightned part of the Earth, 
and then the Earth 1s in the Wain, as to 
Its Inhabitants. | 

Say no more, ſaid the Marquieſe, brisk- 
ly, T ſhall know all the reſt when [ pleaſe; 
. I need only think a little, and follow the 
Moon in her Monthly Circle : I ſee in 

eneral, that the Inhabitants of the Moon 
ave their Month, the exact Reverſe of 
ours; and I am perſwaded,when* tis Full- 
Moon, the enlightned half of it is turnd 
towards the obſcure part of the Earth, 


and then they do not ſee us,but a certain | 


new Earth. I wou'd not have any Body 
reproach me with the want of ſo much 
Sence, as that you need explain ſo eaſie a 
thing 'to- me. But as to the Eclipſes, 
What is the Cauſe 'of them 2 If you do 
not'underſtand that, faid I, 'tis your own 
fault: © When 'tis New Moon, and ay | 

: G 
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ſhe is between the Sun and the Earth, 
and that all her obſcure half. is tarn'd tc: 
wards us, who then: enjoy the:Day, you 
may ſee eaſily, that the Shadow of this 
darkned- half is - caſt upon the Earth ; if 
the Moon be dire&ly ander rhe Sun, this 
Shadow hides the Sun from us, and” at 
the ſame time darkens ' a part'of the en* 
lightned half of the Earth, which "was 
ken by the - Inhabitants bf the obſcufe 

' half of the Moon : And fhis is an Eclipſe 
of the Sun to us, in our Day ; and an E- 
clipſe of the Earth to thoſe in the Moon, 
in their Night. When the Moon is at the 

Full, the Earth is betwixt, her and the 
Sun, and all the obfcure part of the Earth 
is tarn'd rowards the enlightried half of 
the Moon, the Shadow of the Earth is 
then caſt upon the Moor! ;. and if it falls 
direaly on her Surface, it obſcures the 

_ enlightned half which we ſee, and hides 
the Sun from that enlightned part of the 
Moon that enjoy d the Day : This is an 
Eclipfe of the Mon ' fo. us, dufing our 
Night ; and an Eclipſe 6f the Sun to 
them, during their Day. By this -Rea- 
fon, it- falls out, that there'are not alwiys 
Eclipfes when the Moon iriterpoles -b&- 
hab 1! E z reed 
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| tween the Sun and . the Earth, or: the 
Earth is interjected between the Sun and 
the Moon ; becauſe theſe three Bodies are 
not. oppoſite one to another, in a ſtreight 
\ Line; and by conſequence, that of the 
three, which ought to make the Eclipſe, 
_ caſts its ſhadow a little to ane ſide of that 
- Which ſhou'd be eclips'd. 

- Fam extreamly ſurpriz'd, faid the Mar- 
zeſe, that (ſince there is ſolittle of My- 
ſt .or Difficulty in Eclipſes ) every bo- 
does not find out the Cauſe of 'em. 
Do.not wonder at that, ſaid I, Madam 
there are many Nations in the World, 
that, as they go to work, will not find it 
out for Ages to come ; for all over the 
EafFt-India s, the Inhabitants beheve, that 
when the Sun or Moon is eclips'd, certain 
Demons, or Spirits, who have very black 
Claws, do ſtretch them forth upon theſe 
two Luminaries, which he endeavours to 
ſieze :. and during the time of the Eclipſe, 
you may. ſee all the Rivers cover'd with 
Heads of Indians; for they go into the 
Water, up to. the Neck, thinking that 
molt devout poſture for obtaining from 
the Sun and Moon, a-defence againſt that 
Demoti, In. America, the People were 
2 perſwaded, 
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perſwaded, that the Sun and Moon were 
angry with 'em when they were eclips'&; 
God knows what pains they are at;to 
make their Peace with 'em. But the 
clans, who were fo polite a People, Dd 
-not they believe for a long time, that the 
Moon was bewitch'd, and that the Ma- 
picians made her come down, to throw a 
certain poiſonous Scum or Dew upon the 
Herbs and Graſs 2 Andevenwe our ſelves, 
Were we not frightned orit' of our Wits it 
an Echpſe of the Sun, thar happen'daboitt 
thirty Years fince > Did not a great m4- 
ny' People ſhut themſelves up in Varlts 
and Cellars > And did not the learned 
Mety write in vain, to aſſure us, there was 
no danger 2- Certainly, faid the Marguzzſe, 
that's very diſgracefal to Mankind ;" and 
I think there ought to be x Law made by 
univerſal Conſerit, never to ſpeak of F- 
clipſes hereafter, leſt rhe memory of ſach 
Folly ſhou'd be prefery'd to” Pofterk . 
"Pray, Madam, faid T, fet there be another 
'Law made, for aboliſhing the Merfiexy:of 
all things paſt ; for I _— thin 
that is not a Monument of the Folly of 
Mankind. Pray, tell me, fail the Mar- 
qieteſe ; Are the A of the Moon 
EVE. E 3 as 
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is wych afraid.of- Eclipſes as weare? It 
to-me very ridiculous, that-ſome of 
7m. -ſhou'd run into-the- Water' up tothe 
Neck; that others ſhau'd think our Earth 
Y,iawigh ;ema'; ſome, -that.our Earth 
Jboud be bewiteh d, and that we are com- 
Jng to-ſpoil; their 'Graſs.. Without. all 
Cu faid I,- Madem : Why.ſhou'd the 
bitants of the Moon have more Senſe 
an we ?. And what Right have they to 
#righten- us, ,more.than:we have to frigh- 
ten'them ; >. :Nay, more; 1am apt t9be- 
ieve, that as .there has been, 'and ſtill 
26, many, Inhabitants in our Globe, who 
jare ſuch Fools go;agdore.the Moon.; there 
are alſo Inhabitants,in the Moon, fooliſh 
enough' waders pur Earth: : At that pate, 
-faid the Marguiz/e, we may very, well pre- 
xend to ic = uences to-the-Moon, and 

give a Judgment on their Diſtempers. 
He pf nes there _is only requiſite; a little 

it. and Ingenuity, inthe; Inhabi- 
Fane, of that Country, to, blaſt1the, Ho- 
nur, e flatter-oun ſeives with, I,confeb, 
i .appreheoſive, .they may have 
Tome Advantage over us. Do, ngt fear, 
_ Haid I,;..there i5.no likelihood that we arc 
Fhe only F Fog &: Tae: f: Crug.  Tanq- 
ob ref : ry 
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' rance is naturally. a very general Talent ; 
and though I do but. gueſs at that of the 
Inhabitants of the Moon, yet -I no more 
doubt of it, than I do of the moſt certain 
News we. have from thence. - x 

And what, pray, are theſe certain News 
you have from thence, interrupted ſhe 2 
They are, faid I, Madam, fuch- as are 
brought us every Day by the Learned, 
who travel daily thither by the help of 
long Teleſcopes : They tell us, they have 
diſcover'd vaſt Countries, - Seas,. Lakes, 
high Mountains, and deep Valleys. _ 

You ſurprize me, ſaid the Marguieſe: 
I know very well, that Mountains and 
Valleys may be diſcover. in the Moon, 
by the remarkable Inequality we ſee in 
its Surface ; But how do they diſtinguiſh 
Countries and Seas ? Very eafily, faid 
I ; becauſe the Water permits a part of 
_ the Light to paſs through it, and refleds 
leſs, and appears, at a great diſtance, ta 
be obſcure Spots ; and that the &arth, 
which is ſolid, refles the whole Light, 
and therefore muſt appear the brighteſt 
part of the Globe of the Moon. Theſe 
different parts areall ſo well known, that 
they have given them all Naines of lears 
Mr E 4 ned 
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pe Yes: One place'is cali'd Copernicus; 
Parry ; and a'third, Gals 
nbet :" There are't00 a Caſp tan-Sea, | Por- 
phory-Hills, and the Black Lake. In ſhort, 
they have frain'd ſo «xa a Deſcription of 
the Moon, that « learned Man, if hewere 
there, 'wou'd be in ho more danper of lo- 
ting his Way, than [ wou'd be, it I were 
At Parts. - 
But, reply'd the Marguieſe, Tſhou'd be 
very well pleas'd' to have a farther Ac- 
count of this Counitry. *Tis impoſſible, 
| replyd 1,* that the niceſt Obſervators 
=” d inform you ſo well as Aſtolpho, of 
Who you orgit to enquire and who 
was 'conducted to'the Moon by St. John, 
What I ſhall tell you now, is one of the - 
moſt pleafant Fooleries in all Arioſto; and 
Tam fatisfy'd, twill not diſpleafe you to 
know it.' I own, T ought not to meddle 
with St. John, Whoſe Name is ſo worthy 
of Reſpect : But” ſince there is a Poetical 
Licence, and "Liberty 'of Conſcience, it 
Sight 'to 'pafs as a Gayety.” The whole 
Petra is dedicated to'a great Church-man, 
and artother great Church-man' has ho- 
Heur'd it witha ſignal Approbation;which 
vnhe-may perceive'by the ſeveral Editions. 
Bep whar | he treats of. 4 Orlando, 
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Orlando Nephew. to Charlemain, be- 
mad, becauſe the fair elica had 
ke 'd Medora to him ; one day A/ſtol- 
pho the brave Paladine, found himſelf n 
4 terreſtrial Paradiſe, which was on the 
brink of a very high Mountain whither 
his flying Horſe had carry'd him;there he 
met Saint who told him that to 
cure the Madneſs of Orlando, *twas ne- 
ceffary they ſhou'd take a Voyage to the 
Moon; A#o/pho who defird nothing 
More than to ſee that Country,wanted no 
intreaties, and behold on a ſudden a Cha- 
riot of Fire carry'd theSaint, and the Pa- 
' Hadine through the Air. As AFfolpho 
was no great Philoſopher, he was much 
ſurpriz'd to ſee the Moon fo vaſtly bigger 
than it had appeared to him upon the 
Earth, and was much more amaz'd to ſee 
Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Plains, Groves, 
Towns, and Foreſts, (and that which 
wou'd have ſurprizd me alſo ) beautiful 
Nymphs that hunted in thoſe Foreſts. 
But that which he beheld yet more rare, 
was a Valley where he found all things 
that were loſt on Earth, of what kind 
ſoever, Crowns, Riches, Renown , and 
Grangure, —_— of hopes, time loſt in 
waiting 
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waiting "and depending on promifing 
States-men, or thrown away at Play; the 
'Alms that ' one 'eamſes to be given after 
ones Death;' The Verſes and Dedications 
_ one preſerits to Princes and the ſighs ' of 
Lovers. * As'for the Sighs of Lovers, re- 
ply'd the Marguieſe, interrupting me, 1 
know not whether in the time of A4rioffo 
they were loſt or not, but in ours, I 
know of none that go into the Moon. 
Were there none but you quem. / 
I,ſmiling,you have caus'd fo many to ſigh 
in vain, that you have made a conſidera- 
ble Treaſure in the Moon : in ſhort the 
Moon is exact in collecting all that is loſt 
here below, and which are all to be found 
there, even to the Donation of Conſtan- 
tine. ( But Aſto/pho told me this on- 
ly in my Ear.) Beſides all the Folly that 
was ever'committed upon the Earth is 
well preſerv'd there ? theſe are ſo many 
Vials full of a ſubtil and penetrating Li- 
quor, which eaſily evaporates as ſoon as 
opened, and upon every one of theſe Vi- 
als is writ 'the name of thoſe to whom 
-it belongs. I believe that Arzo/fo. put | 
em all in one Cup, but I had rather tan- 
fie tomy ſelf that they were orderly plac'd 
GH Þ5 ws - - - | ol 
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in 'one Gallery, A/tolpho + was : very 
much aſtonyſht-to: ſee the Vialsof ſo many 
Perſons whom” he believed: to: be very 
wiſe, and yet notwithſtanding their Vials 
were (o very full; and for 'my part, Iam 
perſwaded that mine is as full asany,ſince 
Tentertain you with Viſions, both Philo- 
-phick and -poetical. That' which com- 
forts'me is, : that 'tis poſſible. by what I 
am-perſwading you to believe, Hhall ve- 
ry-ſuddenly make you have a Vial in the 
Moon as well as my ſelf. The good Pala- 
- dine did not fail to find his own among 
the Number,and by the Permiſſion of the 
Saint; he tqok-/it and ſnuff'd up the Spi- 
rit-as if -ithad been the Queen of Hunga- 
ry's Water: But -4Ariofo- faid : he wou'd 
-not carry it far, and that it wou'd return 
to the Moon again by a Folly-that hecom- 
mitted ſeven Years aiter: But he did-not 
forget the Vial of Orlando which was the 
occaſion of his Voyage ; he had a great 
,deal of difficulty to carry it, for the Spirit 
of this Hero was in its own Nature very 
-heavy, and did not want a drop-of being 
full. But here Ari?/fo according to the 
laudable. Cuſtom of ſpeaking .what he 
pleas'd, addreſſing himſelf to-his Miſtriſs, 
no ' » | : EE ſpeaks 
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ks to her thus in good:Verſe. < That 
#1 ought to cauſe one to/MGant the Hea- 
*'vens, my far one, to makeme recover 
* the Senfes yoar Charms have made me 
 Sfofe;, yer I will not. complain ' of 
<.ehis Loſs, provided it does not go too 
< far, but if there be '# Neceffity | that 
< your Cruelties muſt continue, as they 
* have begun, I have no more-to do but 


*to Expect juſt ſuch a Fate as Orlamido's 3 -4 


© however 1 do not believe, that to reco- 
< ver my Senſes tis requifiteT go through 
*the Air to the Moon; try Soul does not 
* jodge ſo high ; it wanders about your 
<« fair Eyes, and Mouth;and if you will be 
< pleas'd togive me leaveto take it, per- 
*xmit me to recover if with 'my Lips. Ts 
not this 'witry for me.to reafon like ' 
-Arinfto? 1 '5tn of opinion thata Man ne- 
ver loſes his Wits but for Love; and you 
Fee -they do not travel far, while their 
Lips only know fo well how to recover 
am. Burt when one loſes 'em by» other 
means (as we lofe 'em by Philoſophizing) 
they go direaly to the Moon, and one 
"cannot retrieve *em when one pleaſes. 
Tn recompence of this,faid the Marquieſe, 
-our Vials ſhall be Honourable among - 
a 0d & ' | Ra $ 
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* Ranks of the Philoſophers; For our Spis 
rits will go on 48 'wandring and erring on 
yeomts re is worthy of 'em; bus to 
accompliſh this, and rid me of mine. -- 
But pray tell me feriouſly,faid the Mar- 
quieſe, do you believe that there are Men 
in the Moon ? For hitherto,you have faid 
nothing to me poſitively as tothat. 1 do 
not believe there are Men there, Madam, 
but ſome other odd fort of Creatures: 
Pray, Madam, conſider but how muck 
the Face of Nature is chang'd betwixt 
this and China ; other Faces other Shapes, 
other Mangers, and almoſt quite diffe- 
rent Principles of reaſoning, from this to 
the. Moon the difference ought to be 
more conſiderable. When: one travels 
towards the new diſcovered World of A4- 
merica, Gc. and finds the Inhabitants 
there to be hardly Men, but rather a kind 
of Brutes in humane ſhape, and that not 
perfet neither,ſo that could we travel to 
the Orb of the Moon, Ido not think we 
ſhould find Men and Women there. What 
kind of Creatures fltould we find then 
laid the Marguieſe, with a very umpatient 
look ? I ſwear I cannot-tell,faid[ Madam, 
WerTe it poſlible for us to be rational Creas 
rures 
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tures and yet not Men, and- that we in- 
habited the Moon, 'cou'd it ever, enter in- 
to our Imagination ,- that there dwelt 
here below fo extravagant an Animal as 
that of Mankind? Could we fanſie to our 
ſelves any living Creatures with ſuch foo- 
liſh Paſſions; and ſb wiſe Reflefions ; of 
fo ſmall Duration, and yet can ſee fo vaſt 
2 Proſpet beyond it ; of ſo much know- 
ledgein Trifles, and 'fo much Ignorance 
of important things; ſo earneſt for liber- 
ty, yet-ſo enclin'd to' ſervitude and Sla- 
very; fo very deſirous of Happineſs, and 
yet ſo uncapable of attaining it; it wou'd 
uirea great deal of Wit and Judgment 

in the Inhabitants of the Moon, to find 
the Reaſon and Myſtery of ſuch an odd 
compoſition; 'for we that ſee one ano- 
ther daily, have not as yet found out how 
we are made. It was faid of old amongſt 
the Heathens, that the Gods when they 
made Man were drunk with Nectar, 
whom when they had confider'd when 
fober, they cou'd not forbear laughing at 
the ridiculouſneſs of their handy Work. 
We are then ſecure enough, ſaid the Mar- 
mieſe, that the Inhabitants of the Moon 
Soi never gueſs what we are ; but I with 
7% | we 
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we could attain - to the knowledge of 
them; for I muſt confeſs it makes me 
uneaſie to think there are Inhabitants in 
the Moon, and yet I cannot fo much as 
fanſie what kind of Creatures -they are. 
And why are you not as uneafie, faid I, 
upon the account of the Inhabitants un- 
der and near the South-Pole, which is al- 
together unknown to us 2 They and we 
are carried as it were in the fame Ship, 
they in the Stern, and we in the Head; 
and yet you ſee there is no .communica- 
tion between the Stern and the Head, 
and that thoſe at the one end of the Ship 
do not. know what kind of People they 
are on the other, nor what they are do- 
ing, and yet you would know what paf- 
ſes in the Moon, in that other great Ship 
failing in the Heavens at a vaſt diſtance 
from us. Ah, faid the Marguieſe, I look 
upon the Inhabitants under the South- 
Pole, as a People known to us, becauſe 
they are moſt certainly very likeus; and 
that we may ſee them if we pleaſe to 
give" our ſelves the trouble ; they will 
continue ſtill where they are, and can- 
not run away from our knowledge; tut 
we ſhall never know what theſe Inhabi- 
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 " "tants of the Moon 'are; tis - that 


that vexes me. ' If I ſhou'd anſwer youſe- 
rioufly, faid I, that vj. wy day know 
' *em, wou'd not you laugh at me? Nay | 

_ and ſhou'd deſerve it : Yet I cou'd des 
fend my felf very well if Iſhou'd fay fo; 
there is a certain ridiculous thought in 
my Head, which has ſome ſhadow of like- 
| lihood, which fatisfies me, tho I do not 
| know ori what it is founded, it being. fo 
impertinent as it is; yet I will lay you 
what you will, that I will oblige you to 
believe againſt all Reaſon, that there may 
one day be a correſpondehce between the 
Earth and the Moon. Refled a little, Ma- 
dam,upon the State and Condition of 4- 
merica, before it was diſcovered by Chri- 
Jopher Columbus ; it's Inhabitants liv'd. 
tn a moſt profound Ignorance, ſofar from 
theknowledge of Sciences, that they were 
ignorant of rhe moſt ſimple and uſeful 
Art: They went ſtark naked and coud 
Hot imagine that Men cou'd be cover'd 
by Skins of Beaſts; had no other 
Arms but Bows, and who look upon the 
Sea as a vaſt ſpace forbidden to mankind, 
joining, as they thought, to. the Sky ; 
beyond which they faw nothing. "I's 


true; | 
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true after having ſpeot ſeveral years with 
hollowing the root of a great Tree with 
ſharp Flints, they aſter ventur'd to go 
in this kind of Boat, which, was driven a- 
long the Shore by the Winds and the 
Waves; but as this kind of Veſſel was ve- 
ry ſubjett to be over-ſet very often, they 
were neceſſitated to ſwim to catch their 
Boat again; and indeed, they did ſwim 
for the*moſt part,except when they were 
weary. If any Body had told them there 
was a Navigation much miore perfect 
than that they knew ; and that by 1t, it 
was eaſie ta croſs that vaſt extent of Wa- 
ter toany ſide, and in what manner we 
pleas'd, and that it was poſlible to ſtop 
and lie ſtill in the midſt of the Waves, 
while the Veſſel is in Motion; that Men 
cou'd move faſt or flow as they pleas'd 
and that the Sea,notwithſtanding the vaſt- 
neſs of its extent, was no hindranceto the 
commerce of diſtant Nations, provided 
that there were People on the other ſhoar; 


_ furely the /rdians wou d never have be- 
liev'd that Man that ſhould have told 'ent 
this, to themrimpoſſtbility : nevertheleſs, 
theday came, that the ſtrangeſt and leaſt 
- expected Sight that ever they we, pre- 
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ſented it ſelf to their view, huge great 
Bodies; which ſeem'd to have whitewings 
with which they flew-upon the Sea belch- 
ing Fire from all parts, and art laſt landed 
npon their ſhoar aRace ofunknown Men, 
all cruſted over with polliſh'd Steel, or- 
dering and diſpoſing at their Pleaſure 
the Monſters that brought *em thither, 
_ carrying Thunder in their Hands which 

deſtroy d all that made anyrefiſtance,while 
the wondring rdians cried, from whence 
came they? who brought them over the 
Seas ? who has given 'em the Power of 
Fire and Thunder ? are they Gods or the 
Children gf the Sun? for certainly, they 
fre not Men. I know not, Madam, whe- 
ther you conceive as I do, the extraor- 
dinary furprize of theſe Americans, but 
certainly there was never any equal to it ; 
and after that, I will not ſwear, but there 
may be one day, a commerce betwixt the 
Earth and the Moon: Had the Americans, 
any Reaſon to hope for a correſpondence 
_ betwixt America and Europe,(which they. 
did not know 2} It is true,there will be a 
Neceflity to croſs the vaſt Extent of Air 
and Heaven that is betwixt the Earth 
and the Moon. But did theſe —— 

| [0 
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think the Ocean more proper to be crof- 
ſed,and paſs'd through-Sure,faid the Mar- 
wieſe, you are mad ; and looking earneft- 
ly on me; I do not deny i, anſwerdI ; 
 nay,faid ſhe, it is not ſufficient to confeſs 
it, I will prove you to be mad. The 4- 
mericans were {o ignorant,that the Pofli- 
bility of making away or paſſagethrough 
the vaſt Ocean, cou'd never enter into 
their Thoughts ; but we that khow fo 
much, we eafily find out that it wou'd 
be no hard matter to paſs through the 
Air if we cou'd ſupport our felves. There 
are thoſe Men, faid I, who have found 
out more than a poſſibility of it ; for they 
actually begin to fly a little, and feveral 
have made and fitted wings to them- 
ſelves, and invented a way to give them- 
ſelves Motion, for ſupporting the Body 
in the Air, for croſſing of Rivers, and fly- 
ing from one ſteeple to another. Tis 
true, theſe were not flights of an Eagle ; 
and it has coſt ſome of thefe new Birds a 
Leg or an Arm : But this Eſſay is like the 
firſt Planks that were carry'd on the Wa- 
ter, which yet gave beginnings to ſhi 
ping ; and there was a very great diffe- 
rence between theſe Planks and Ships of 
Bf F 2 mighty 
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mighty burden;yetyou ſee that time by de- 
grees has produc dgreat Ships. The Art of 
flying is but in itsInfancy,time muſt bring 
it to Maturity, and one day Men will bea- 
bleto fly to the Moon. Do you pretend. to 


| have diſcover'd all things , faid ſhe, or 


to have, brought them to that perfeCtion 
that nothing can be added? Pray, Ma- 


dam, faid I, by conſent, let us faveſome-- 


thing for the Age to come. I will never 
Vie. faid ſhe, that Men will ever be a- 
ble.to fly without .breaking their Necks. 
Well, faidI, Madam, ſince you will needs 
have Men always to fly ſo ill, it may be 
the Inhabitants of the Moon will fly bet- 
ter, and wil be fitter for that Trade ; for 
tis all one, if we go to them or they to 
us. And we ſhall be like the Americans, 
who did not believe Navigation poſſible, . 
when at the ſame time , failing was fo 
well underſtood on the other half of the 
Globe. Sure, faid ſhe, . in anger, the In- 
habitants of the Moon wou'd have been 
with os before now, if that were likely, 
Pardon me, faid I, Madam, the Furope- 
ans did not fail to. America, till after fix 
thouſand years, all that time was. requi- 
ſite for performing Navigation. The In- 


habitants |, 
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"Habitants of the Moon, it may be, at that 
time, knew -how to make little Jourtieys 
in the Air,-and are now praiſing ; 'and 
it may be when they have more skill, we 
ſhall ſee 'em. - And God knows what a 
ftrange Surpriſe 'twill be to- us. This is 
inſupportable, ſaid the Marguzie/e, toban- 
ter me on thus with ſuch. frivolous Argu- 
ments. {t-you anger me; ſaid l, 1 know 

What I have: to fay ro enforce 'em, and 
make all good. Obſerve, Madam, how 
the World :is daily - more and more un- 
folded. 'The Ancients believed the torrid 
and the 'frozen Zones uninhabituable for 
extremity of cold or heat: And- the 'Ro? 

mans Confin'd:: the general” Map of the 
World-to their own Empire; which ear- 
ry'd as 'much of Grandure as Ignorance. 
But-we know that there ire Inhabitants), 

| both in theſe extreme hot, and extreme 
cold Countries ; - by ' this the 'World''4$ 

much augmented. Then itwasbelieved, 
that the Ocean -cover'd all the-Earth, ex- 
cept what was inhabited :/:Andthat there 
was no Antipodes ; for the Ancients'ne 
ver-heard of them: Beſides: 'they- cow'd 
not believe Men cou'd have their Feet 
9ppoſite to ours,. with their Heads hang- 
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ing'down.; and yet after all this the Ant» ' 
podes are diſcover'd,the Map of the World 
1s corrected, and a new half added to the 
World. You underſtand my meani 
ſaid. I, Madam; theſe Antipodes whic, 
have been diſcoverd contrary to all Ex- 
pectation, ought to make- us more cir- 
cumſpect in judging by appearances: The 
World, and ſecrets of Nature will be dai- 
ly more and more. diſcover'd ; and at laſt 
'* we may come to know ſomewhat more 
of the Moon. «Certainly, faid the Mar- 
qric/e, looking earneſtly on me, I ſee you 

charmed with this Opinion, that 1 
doubt not but you believe all you fay. 1 
 thou'd be very: ſorry to find my ſelf fo, 
faid I; . my endeavour is only to ſhow; 
that .chimerical Opinion may be fo far 
defended by ſtrength of Argument, as to 
amuſe a Perſon of your Underſtanding 
and Senſe, but not-to perſwade.: Nothing 
but truth it ſelf has that Influence ; even 
without the Qrnafnents of allits convine 
£igg; Proofs;;/ it:penetrates ſo naturallym- 
$0:the Soul; that -one ſeems but to call i 
to:mind ; thor be the firſt time that ever 
- gneheard of it. Now you caſe me, faid 


ſhe; for your falſe way of arguing did 
_ confound 


Arn) 


. | - confound and incommode me, but now! 


can go ſleep ſoundly ; ſo, it you pleaſe, 
let us xetire. 


——— 


The Third Night. 
M*% Lady Marguieſe wou'd needs en- 


| gage me to purſue and continue 
our Diſcourſe by Day-light ; but I -told 
her, *'twas more proper to reſerve our 
Fancies and Notions till the Night ; and 
ſince' the Moon and Stars were the Sub- 
jects of our Converſation, to truſt it only - 
ro them. We did not fail to go that. Eve- 
ning mto the Park, which was now-be- 
come a-place conſecrated to our Philoſo- 
phical Entertainment, I have a, great 
deal of News to tell 'you, faid T : The 
Moon, which I told you laſt Night (by 
all appearance) was inhabited, now I be- 
gin to think, may be otherwiſe ; « for I 
have been rdflecting upon a thing, which 
puts its Inhabitants in great danger. I 
ſhall never ſuffer that , ſaid the Mar- 
ſes for you having prepar'd me laſt 
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Night, put me in hopes to ſee theſe Peo- + 
ple arrive one Day upon our Earth ; and 
to day, you will not allow them a being 
in the Univerſe : You ſhall not impoſe 
wpon me at this rate. . You made-me be- 
lieve there were Inhabitants in the Moon; - 
I have overcome all the Difficulties my 
Reaſon ſuggeſted to me againſt that Opi- 
nion, and now I am reſolv'd I will believe 
it. *'You go too faſt, ſaid I, Madam ; one 
ought to give but one half of ones 
Thoughts and Belief to Opinions of this 
nature, reſerving the other half free for 
receiving the contrary Opinion, if there 
be occaſion. I am not” to- be deluded, 
reply'd the Marquieſe, with fair: Words ; 
Het us-come to the "ſubject matter in de- 
bats : Muſt not we reaſon the ſame way 
of the Inhabitants of the Moon, as we did 
of your St. Denzs > Not at all, Madam, 
_ anſwerd'T; the Moon does not ſo much 
elects the Earth, as St. Denis: does Pa- 
: "The Sun draws from the Earth, Wa- 
cots Exhalations and Vapours.; w hich af- 
Sending! into the Air, toa certain heighth, 
re'gather'd fogether, and form Clouds ; 
thele Clouds, hanging in the Air; move 
.f<gularly rqund our Gabe, and aver-1hg- 
| Mb | dows 
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: dows ſometimes'one'Country, ſometimes 
another : And if it were poſlible: for-any 
one to ſee and conſider the-Earth' at a 
great diſtance, he. wou'd perceive great 
Changes as to the appearance of its Sure 
face ; tor a great Country, cover.d with 
Clouds, wou'd appear to be a2 very ob- 
ſcure part of the Globe, and will become 
clear and enlightned as ſoon as theſe 
Clouds diſ-appear.; | and one wou'd ſee 
theſe obſcure places change ther. Situae 


' tion, meeting together in different 'Fi- 


gures, or diſappearing all together, We 

ſhoud ſee therefore the fame Changes up- 
on the Surface of the Moon, were it en- 
compaſs d with Clouds, as the Earth i 15%; 
but on the contrary, all the Obſcurities, 
or dark places, as alſo thoſe parts that are 
enlightned, are ſtill the fame, fix to 
the ſame Situation; - without Variation or 
Change; there lies the difficulty : And 
tor this reaſon, the Sun draws no Yapours 
or Exhalation from- the Glebe, of the 
Moon ; and by conſequence, 'tis a Body 
infinitely harder, and more ſolid than our 
Earth, whoſe ſubtile parts are eaſily ſepa- 
rat& from the reſt, and mount. upward, 
being once ſct in motion by the heat of 
the 
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the Sun : So that the Moon muſt needs + 
be nothing elſe but a vaſt heap of Rocks 
and M from which no Vapour can 
be exhal'd ; which Vapours are fo eſlen- 
tial and natural to Waters, that 'tis im- 
poſiible the one can be without the other. 
Who can then be the Inhabitants of thoſe 
Rocks that produce nothing 2 Or what 
living Creatures can fſubſiſt in a Country 
without Water 2? ' How ! cry d my Lady 
Marguieſe ; Have you forgot that you al- 
furd me, there were Seas in the Moon, 
which we cou'd diſtinguiſh from hence 2 
"That's only a Conjecture, faidI; and I 
am very forry that theſe obſcure places, 
. - that may be taken for Seas, are, poſſibly, 
nothing elſe but deep Caverns, and vaſt 
Cavities ; and gueſſing is pardonable, at 
the great diſtance we are at from the 
Moon: But, faid ſhe, is that ſufficient to 
make us reje&t the Inhabitants of the 
Moon ? Not altogether, Madam, faid I ; 
nor muſt we abſolutely declare either for 
'em, or againſt 'em. - I confeſs my weak- 
neſs, ſaid ſhe; I am not capable of fuch 
Indifference, and I muſt be poſitive in my 
Belief ; therefore let us free our ſelves of 
one Opinion ; let us either preſerve the 
| Inhabitants 
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Inhabitants of the Moon, -or annihilate 
'em for ever, never to be heard of again z 
- bur, if poſſible, let us preſerve 'em, for I 
have an Inclination and a Kindneſs for 
em, I woud notwillingly loſe. I ſhall not 
unpeople the Moon then;' Madam, faid T, 
bat for your fake ſhall reſtore to it its In- 
habitants : And the truth is, that by the 
Appearance of the obſcure and enlight- 
ned places of the Moon, which are {till 
the ſame, without change, we have no 
reaſon to believe that 'there are any 
Clonds ſurrounding it, which might ob- 
{cure ſometimes one place, ſometimes a- 
nother ; but yet that docs not argue, but 
the may emit Vapours and Exhalations : 
Our Clouds which we ſee carry'd in the 
, Air, are nothing but Exhalations and Va- . 
pours, which are ſeparate in Particles, too 
{mall to be ſeen; which meeting with 
cold Airs, as they aſcend, by it are con- 
denfed, and render'd viſible to us, by the 
Re-umon of their Parts ;\ after which, 
they become thick and black Clouds, 
which float in the Air, as Stranger-Bo- 
Ges, till at laſt they fall upon the Earth 
Rain : But fometimes'* falls out, that 
the ſame Vapours and Exhalations are'ex- - 
is | tended, 
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tended, and kept from joining together, 
gnd ſo. are impetceptible, and are only ga» 
ther'd together ſo far as to form a kind of 
ſmall Dew, fo very ſubtile, that it cannot 
be ſeen as tis a-falling. It may be, in like 
manner, that the Vapours'which proceed 
from the Moon ( for certainly 1t emits 
. Vapours ; ) and'tis impoſſible to believe, - 
that the Moon can be ſuch a Body, as that 
all its parts ſhou'd be of an: equal Solidity, 
and ſo equa} a.temper,one with the other; 
that they are incapable. of receiving any 
Change, by the;attrating and moving 
Influence of the Sun upon 'em: We:know 
no; Body of: this nature, the hardeſt Mar- 
bles are not of this kind ; and-there is no 
Body, how hard' and ſolid ſoever, but is 
ſubje&t to Change and Alteration, either 
by ſecret and-inviſible Motion 'ma it ſelf, 
or by. ſome exterior Impulſe it receives 
from another. 'Tt may be therefore, as 1 
faid, the Vapours which: ariſe from the 
Moon arenot gather d together,as a roun- 
ded-Surtace, into Clouds, but fall-gently 
upon it again.in jinſenſible Dews, and not 
4n Rain : And: "tis ſufficient to demon- 


. ſtrate this, to conjeture only, that the 


Air which environs the Moon, is as dit- 
ferent 
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| ferent from the Air that environs the: 
Earth, as the Vapours of the Air from the 
Exhalations of the other ; which is more 
than likely to be true ; and it muſt fol- 
low, that Matter being otherwiſe diſpos'd 
of in the Moon, tizan in the Earth, its efa 
feats ſhou'd alfo be different ; and imports 
nothing, whether it be an interior Motion 
of the parts of the Moon, or the Produ- 
ion of external Cauſes, which furniſh it 
with Inhabitants, and:them with a ſufh- 
cient Food for their Subſiſtence ; ſo that, 
' in our Imagination, we may furniſh 'em 
with Fruits and Grain of ſeveral ſorts, 
Waters, and what elſe we pleaſe ; for 
Fruit, Grain and Water, I underſtand, are 
agreeable to the nature of the Moon, of 
whoſe Nature I know riothing ; and all 
theſe proportion'd and fitted to the Ne- 
cellities of the Inhabitants, of whom I 
know as little. That is to fay, faid the 
Marguieſe, that you only know, that all 
1s very well there, without knowing in 
what manner ; that is a great deal of Ig- 
norance, with a little Knowledge ; but 
. we muſt have patience : However, I 
think my ſelf very happy, you have re- 
ftord the Moon its Inhabitants again; 
an 
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- and Fam very much pleas'd, you have 
furrounded- it with Air of its own ; for 
without that, I thou'd think- a Planet too 
naked. 
Theſe different Airs, anſwer'd I, hin- 
der the Communication and Commerce 
of theſe two Planets : If flying wou'd do 
the bufineſs, what do I know, but we 
_- might come to perfefion in that Art I 
diſcours'd of laſt Night. I confeſs, Ma- 
dam, there ſeems but little likelihood of 
what I fay, ſince the great diſtance be- 
tween the Moon and the Earth makes 
the difficulty ſo hard to overcome, which 
is very conſiderable ; but tho' it were not, 
and that the*Earth and the Moon were 
plac'd near one another, yet it woud not 
be poſſible to paſs from the Air of the 
Earth, to the Air of the Moon. The Wa- 
ter is the Air and Element of Fiſh, who 
never paſs into the Air and Element of 
Birds ; tis not the diſtance that hinders 
em, but 'tis becauſe every one of 'em are 
confin'd to the Air which they breath. We 
find that our Air is mix'd with Vapours, 
that are rhicker and grofſer than thoſe of 
the Moon ; and by conſequence, any In- 
habitants of the Moon, who ſhou'd arrive 

's upon 
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_ apon the Confines of our World, wou'd 

be drown'd and fuffocated as ſoon as they 
enter'd into our Air, and we ſhou'd ſee 
'em fall dead upon the Earth. * 

Oh, but I ſhou'd be glad, cry'd the 
Marguieſe, that fome great Ship-wreck, 
occaſion'd by a mighty Tempeſt, wou' 
throw a good many of theſe People upon 
our World, that we, might at leiſure con- 
fider their extraordinary Shape and Fi- 
.  gure. But, anſwer'd I, if they had Skill 
enough to fail upon the external Surface 
of our Air, and that from thence they 
ſhou'd catch us, like Fiſh, out of a Curio- 
fity of ſeeing us; wou'd that pleaſe you, 
Madam 2 Why not, faid ſhe, laughing ? 
I wou'd go of my ſelf into their Nets, 
to have the fatisfaftion of ſeeing thoſe 
that had caught me. Conſider, faid I, 
that you wou'd be very weak and feeble, 
before you come to the Surface of our 
Air ; for we cannot breath it in all its Ex- 
tent, and we can hardly live on the Tops 
of high Mountains; and T wonder that 
thoſe who are ſo fooliſh as to believe, that 
Corporeal Geniuſes inhabit the pureſt 
Air, do not tell us why theſe Geniuſes 
viſit us fo ſeldom, and ſtay fo _ 2 
| while: 
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while: .F - do believe, 'tis becauſe few 
amongſt 'em know how to dive; and that 
even thoſe .-who. are skilful in that Art, 
have great difficulty to penetrate the gro(- 
neſs of the Air which we breath. You 
ſee therefore, that Nature has ſet many 
Bars and Fences, to hinder ns from going; 
out of our World, into that of the Moon. 
However, for our Satisfaction, let us con- 
jecture-and gueſs as miuch as we can of 
that world : For Example ; I fanſite that 
the Inhabitants of the Moon muſt ſee the 
Heavens, the Sun, and the Stars, of a dif- 
ferent Colour than what they appear to 
us. All theſe Objects we fee through a 
kind of ftatural Perſpe&tive-Glaſs, which 
changesthem tous ; this Perſpective-glaſs 
of ours is mix'd with Vapours and Exha- 
lations,. which do not aſcend very high. 
Some of late pretend, that the Air of it 
felf is blew, as well as the Water of the 
Sea ; and that that Colour is not apparent 
in the one, nor the other, but at a great 
depth : The Heavens, fay they, in whictr 
are plac'd the fixed Stars, has of it ſelf no 
Light ; and by conſequence, ought toap- 
pear. black: Bat we ſee it through our 
Air, which is blew:; and therefore the 

Heavens 
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Heavens appear of that Colour. -If it be 
| fo, the, Beams' of the Sun and Stars can-' 
riot paſs through the Air, without taking 
4 little of its Tincure, and at the-fame 
time loſe as much of their own riatural 
Colour : But ſuppoſing the Air had no 
Colour of it ſelf, 'tis certain, that a Flam- 
beau, feen at a diſtance, through a thick. 
Fog, appears of 4 reddiſh Colour,'tho' 
that be not natural to it ; ſo all our Air, 
which 1is' nothing elſe but a thick Fog,: 
muſt certaifly alter the true natural Co- 
lour of the Heaveris, Sun arid-Stars to-us3- 
for tiothing but the pure' heaverily Sub- 
ſtance is capable to convey to-us. Liglht- 
and Colours, . in their Purity arid Perfe- 
Riot, as they are : So rhat the Air of the 
Moon 1s'bf another nature than our Air, 
or is, of it fel; of an indifferent Colour z' 
or, at leaſt, is-artother Fog, changing; 1m 
appearance, the Colours of the Celeſtial 
Bodies. In ſhort, if there be Inhabitants: - 
in the Moon, they ſee all things chang'd, 
_ throughtheir Perſpective-glaſſes, which is 
| their Air. Lk, 999; 4 4 COT 
"*Fhat makes thie prefer our place of Ha- 
bitation, ſaid the Marquzeſe, to that of the 
Moon'! for cannot believe, that the mix 
Ws a G ture 
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ture of the Heayenly Colours is fo fine 
there,. as it is. here. Let us ſuppoſe, if 
you will, the Heavens of a reddiſh Co- 
lour, - and the Stars of a greeniſh, the Ef- 
feft wou'd not be halt fo agreeable as 
Stars of Gold, upon a deep Blue. To 
hear you ſpeak, faid I, one wou'd think 
you-were fitting of Furniture for a Room, 
or chuſing a Gargiture for a Suit of 
Cloths : Believe .me, Nature 15 very in. 
enjons, therefore let us leave to her Care 
b finding out a Mixture of; Colours a+ 
greeqble to the Inhabitants of the Moon 
and 1 aflure,you, twill be perfectly well 
underſtood ;, the certainly has not faild, 
of changing. the Scene of the Univerſe, 
according to the-different, Situation and 
Poſitioa of the Beholders, and ſtill in a 
new.and agreeable-way. I know, the Skill 
of Nature perfealy well, faid Madam the 
Marguieſe ; and ſhe has fpar'd her ſelf the 
pains af, changing her Objeds, as to 
the ſeveral Points from whence they may 
ho keen, -and; has only chang'd the Per- 
pedtive-glaſſes, through which they are 
ſeen ; and has the Hongur of this great 
beſtow'd on, us. a blue Heaven, "el 2 
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| - blue Air; drid it may be, ſhehas beſtow'd 


upon the Inhabitants of the Moon, a Heas- 
ven of Scarlet, with an Air of the ſame 
"Colour, arid yet their Heaven and ours is 
one -and the fame :: And it ſeems to me, 
that Nature has given every one of us a 
Perſpective-glaſs, or Tube,throughwhich 
we betiold Objects in a very different man- 
ner, one from the other. Alexander the 
Great ſaw the Earth as a fine place, fit for 
him to form a great Empire upon ; Ce/a- 
| don only look d upon it, as the Dwelling- 
place of 4/frea : A Philoſopher confiders 
it as a great Planet, all cover'd over with 
Fools, moving through the Heavens : 
And I do not fee that the Objet changes 
more from the Earth 'to the Moon;-.thant 
it does here. from one Man to arfother. 
The Change of Sights is more ſarpri- 
zing to:our Imagination, faid I ; for my 
are ſtill the fame Objects we ſee at diffe- 
rent Views; and it may be; in the Moon 
they ſee other Objes than we ſee ; at 
leaſt, they do not fee a part of thoſe we 
fee : Perhaps in that Couritry they know 
nothing of the Dawning of the Day, of 
the Twilight before Sun-riſing, and at- 
ter Sin-ſettinig; for the Beams of the Sun, 
G z tf 
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at theſe two times, , being oblique and : |: 


faint, have not ſtrength ro penctrate the 
grofneſs and thickneſs of the Air, with 
which we are environ'd ; but are receiv d 
and intercepted by the Air, before they 
can fall upon the Earth, and are reflected 
upon.us. by the Air; ſo that Day-break 
and-: Twi-light are Favours of Nature 
which we enjoy by the by, or, as it were, 
_ by chance, they not having been deſtin d 
| for us; but 'tis likely that the Air of the 
Moon; being purer than ours, 1s not ſo 
\ proper and fit for reflecting the faint 
Beams of the Sun'before its Riſing, and 
alter its Setting ; therefore I ſuppoſe, the 
Inhabitants of rhe Moon do not enjoy the 
favourable light of the Aurora, or Dawr- 
ing ; which growing ſtronger and ſtron- 
ger, does prepare vs for the glorious Ap- 
pearance - of the Sun. at Noon ; nor the 
Tw#+-light, which becoming more faint 
by degrees, we are infenſibly accuſtcm'd 
to the Abſence of the Sun : So that the 
Inhabitants of the Moon are in profound 
Darkneſs, when on a ſuddain a Curtain is | 
drawn, as it were, and their Eyes are 
dazld with-the Rays of the Sun, and they 
enjoy, a bright reſplendent Light-; _— 
y . 
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by a fuddain motion, as quick as the for- 
mer, down falls the Curtain, and inſtant- 
ly they are reducd to their former Dark- 
nefs: They want thoſe Mediums, or Inter- 
ſrices, which join Day and Night together 
(and which participates of both ) which _ 
we enjoy. Beſides, theſe People have no 
Rain-bow ; for as the Dawning is an Et- 
fet-of the thickneſs of our Air, ſo the 
Rain.bow is form'd upon Exhalations and 
Vapours, condens'd into black Clouds, 
which pour down Rain upon us, by di- | 
vers Reflections and Refections of the 
Sun-beams upon theſe Clouds : So that 
we owe the Obligation of the moſt agree- 
able and pleafant Effetts, to the uglieſt 
and moſt dif-agreeable Cauſes in Nature : 
And ſince the Purity of the Air of the 
Moon deprives it of Clouds, Vapours and 
Rain, adicu to Rain-bow and Axrora : 
To what then can the Lovers in the 
Moon compare their Miſtreſſes, with- 
out theſe two things ? 

I do much regret that Joſs, ſaid the 
Marquieſe, for in my Opinion, the Inha- 
bitants of the Moon are fully recom- 
pensd for the want of the Rain-bow, 
day-break and twi-light', ſince for the 
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fame Reafon, they have neither Thunder 
nor Lightning, both which are produc'd 
by Clouds and Exhalations ; they enjoy 
bright ſerene Days, and neverloſethe Sun 
by Day, nor the Stars by Night. They 
know nothing of Storms bes Tempeſt ; 
which ſeem to usthe.effesof the wrath 
of Heaven. And can you think their 
condition 'is ſo much to be lamented ? 
You, ſaid I, Madam, repreſent the Moon 
as a moſt charming abode, Now me- 
thinks it ſhould not be ſo deſirous and a- 
grecable to have a burning Sun always 0- 
ver ones Head, without the interpoſition 
of any Clouds to moderateits heat : And 
it may be for this Reaſon, Nature has funk 
theſe Caverns in the Moon,, which are: 
bigenough to be ſeen by our Teleſcopes: 
Who knows but the- Inhabitants of the 
Moon, retire into theſe Cavities, when 
they are incommoded with the Exceſſive 
heat of the Sun, and it may be they hve 
no where elſe, but build their Towns and 
. Villages in theſe hollow places And do 
not we know that Rome, which is built 
under ground, is almoſt as great as the 
City above ground 2 So that if we ſhou'd 
ſuppoſe, that the City of Reme- above | 
BT's is yy E243 FRE of -» 4 ground 
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ground ſhou'd be rafd , and quite re- 
mov'd, Rome under ground wou'd then 
be juſt ſuch a Town, as thoſe IT have ima- 

in'd to be in the Moon. Whole Nations 
fre in theſe vaſt Caverns; and I doubt 
not but there may be Paſſages under 
ground,” for the communication and com- 
merce of one People and Nation with 
another. You are pleagd to laugh, Ma- 
dam, at my Fancy, do ſo with all my 
Heart, I agree you ſhowd; and yet you 
may be moremiſtaken than I:For you be- 
lieve, that the Inhabitants of the Moon 
dwell upon the Surface of their Globe,as we 
don that of the Earthzit is very likely that 
'ris juſt the contrary ; for there is moſt 
certain,. a vaſt difference between their 
way. of living and ours. No matter , 
faid the Marguzeſe, I cannot refolve to 
ſuffer the Inhabitants of the Moon to live 
in perpetual Darkneſs. You wou'd be 
harder put to it, Madam, faid I, if you 
| knew that a great Philoſopher of old, be- 

lievd the Moon to be the abode 
and dwelling of ithe Souls who had 
merited Happineſs by their good Life in 
this World ; and that theit Felicity con- 
fiſted in hearing the Harmony of the 
G 4 Spheres 
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Spheres as they turn'd round, and that ' 
they were depriv'd of this heavenly Mu- 
ſick, as often as the Moon was obſcurd 
by the Shadow of the Earth ; and that 
then theſe. Souls roar'd and cry'd out 
_ as 1n deſpair, and that the Moon made 
haſte to recover her Light again,.to brin 
the Souls out of that Aﬀlidtion. At that 
rate, faid ſhe, we ſhou'd fee the bleſg'd 
Souls come from the Moon to us; for 
why ſhou'd not the Earth be to the Moon, 
as the Moon is to the Earth, fince. ac- 
cording to the opinion of your Philoſo- 
pher, there was no other Felicity for the 
Souls of the bleſſed, than to be tranſpor- 
ted from one World to the other ? Seri- 
ouſly, faid I, Madam, twould be a great 
Pleaſure and Satisfaction to ſee ſeveral 
difterent Worlds ; and I am often glad, 
to make theſe Journeys in Imagination; - 
what joy then it wou'd be to do it in rea- 
lity ; that wou'd be far bettcr than to tra- 
vel from hence to Fapar, crawling as it 
were with difficulty from one point of this 
Globe tq another, and ſtill to ſee nothing 
but Men and Wamen over and over again. 
Well, faid ſhe, what hinders, but we 
Jhoy'd make a Journey through the Pla- | 
nets 
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nets as well as we can 2 Let us by imagie 
nation place our ſelvesin ſeveral Poſitians, 
and ſituations, fit for canſidering the U- 
niverſe. Have we no more to ſee in the 
Moon? No, . faid I, at leaſt, I have ſhown 
you all I know. Going out of the Moon 
towards the Sun, the firſt Planer you 
meet with is Yenus ; and here I muſt a- 
gain make uſe of my former Simile of Pa- 
ris and St. Dexis. J/enus turns round 
the Sun on her own Axzs, as the Moon 
does round the Earth ; and by the means 
of Teleſcopes, we diſcover that Yerus 
waxes and wanes, being ſometimes alto- 
gether enlightned, and ſometimes dar- 
kened according to her dificrent Poſitions 
in reſpect to the Earth. 

By all appearance the Moon 1s inhabte 
ted, why ſhou'd not Yerzs be fo, as well 
as ſhe > Ay, but interrupted the Mars 
q4eſe by your why nots, you will people. 
all the Planets. Do not doubt of it, Ma- 
dam, anſwerd I ; why has not Nature 
ſufficient to give Inhabitants to 'em all » 
We ſee that allthe Planets are of the ſame 
Narure, that they are all Opaque ſolid 
Bodies , having no Light but whar they 
receive [rom the Sun ; which they ſend 
one 
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one to another" by Reflection, and that 
they have all the ſame kind of motion ; 
thus far equal, and after all this muſt we 
conceive that all theſe vaſt Bodies were 
made not to be inhabited > And that Na- 
ture Is made-only an exception in Fa- 
vopr of the Earth,he that will believe this, 
may, but for my part I cannot. I find 
you , ſaid the Maygquieſe, very reſolute 
and ſettled in your opinion of a ſudden : 
A little while ago, you wou'd ſcarce al- 
low the Moon tobe inhabited ; and ſeem'd 
to be very indifferent, whether it were 
ſo or not; whereas now , I am con- 
fident, you wou'd be very angry with a- 
' ny body that ſhou'd tell you that all the 
Planets were not inhabited. It 1s true, 
Madam, in the minute wherein you have 
ſurprizd me, had you contradicted me, 
- as40 the Inhabitants' of all the Planets, 
\ I wou'd not only have defended my opt- 
. niaf! but have proceeded, to have given 
you'an exact deſcription of all the ſeveral 
Inhabitants of the Planets. There are cer-. 
tain Moments of believing things ; and 1 
never ſo firmly believ'd the Planets to be 
inhabited, as in that Moment I ſpoke of 
*em ; but now, after cooler Thoughts, I [I 
OD 6 : ; | ſhou'd 
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ſhou'd think it very ſtrange, that theEarth . 
ſhou'd be inhabited as it is ; and the ©» . 
ther Planets ſhou'd be ſo entirely defcfate 
and defarted: For you muſt not think, that 
weſce all the living Creatures that inha- 
bit'the Earth.For there are as many ſeveral 
ſpecies and kinds of [Animals inviſible, 
as there are viſible. We ſee diſtin&tly 
from the Elephant to the Mite; there our 
ſight is bounded, and there are infinite 
numbers of living Creatures leſſer than a 
Mite, to whom, a Mite is as big 1n pro- 
portion, as. an Elephant is to it. The 
late invention of Glaſſes calPd Micro- 
ſcopes, havediſcoverd thoufands of ſmall 
living Creatures, in certain Liquors , 
which we cou'd never have imagin'd to 
have been there. And it may be the dit- 
ferent taſtes of theſe Liquors, proceed 
from theſe little Animals, who bite, and 
ſting our Tongues and Palates. If you 
mix certain ingredients $@ theſe Lt- 
quors, (as Pepper in Water,) and, expoſe 
'em to the heat 'of the Stn, or let'em + * 
putrefie , you fſhaH' ſee other new NE 
ſpecies or living Gxgatures. - Several Bo- 


dies, which app "Y id , are-no- 
thing elſe but ColleRions or little ieapy 
: 0 
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of theſe imperceptible Animals ; who find 
there as much room, as is cequiſire for 
them to move 1n. The leaf of a Tree, 
is a little World inhabited, by ſuch inviſi- 


 blelittle Worms:To them this leat ſeemsof 


a vaſt Extent, they find Hills and Valleys 
upon it : And there is no more Commu- 


nication between the living Creatures on 
the one fide, and thoſe on the other, 


than between us and the Antipodes. And 
I think there is more reaſon, to believe a 
Planet( which is fo vaſt a Body) to be 
inhabited. There has been found in ſe- 
veral forts of very hard Stones, infinite 
multitudes of little Worms,lodg'd all over 
them in inſenſible varieties ; and who are 
nouriſh'd upon the Subſtance of theſe 
Stones which they eat. Confider the 


'vaſt Numbers of theſe little Animals, and 
how long a trad of- Years they have - 


livd upon a grain of Sand. And by this 
Argument, tho my Moon were nothing 
but a confus'd heap of Marble Rocks, -I 


 wou'd rather make it be devour'd and 
1p conſum'd by 1 its Inhabitants, than to place 


none at all in it. 
To conclude,every thing livesand eve- + 

ry Sung i is animated; that is to fay, if 

you 
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. you comprehend the Animals, that are 


generally known ; the living Creatures 
lately diſcover'd, and thoſe that w ill be 


diſcover'd herafter, you will find that 


the Earth is very well Peopld ; and that 
Nature has been fo liberal in 'beſtowing 
them, that ſhe has not been at'the pains 
to diſcover half of 'em. After. this, can 
you believe, that Nature, who has been 
truitful to Exceſs as to the Earth, is bar- 
ren to all the reſt of the Planets? My 
Reaſon is convinc'd, faid the ' Marquzeſe, 


| but my. Fancy is confounded with the in- 


finite Number of hving Creatures , that 


- are in the Planets; and my thonghts are 


ſtraggely embaraſs'd with the variety that 
one mult of Neceſſity imagine to te a- 
mongſt 'em ; becauſe I know Nature 


does not love Repetitions; and therefore 


they muſt all be different. But how is it 
poſſible for one toxrcpreſent all theſe to 
our Fancy ? Our Imaginations can never 
comprehend tlus variety, . ſaid I, let us be 
fatisfied with our Eyes, or we may' eafily 
concave by an univerſal view;Nature has 
form'd variety in the ſeveral Worlds: - All 
the Faces of Mankind are in general near 
the ſame Form. Yet the two great Na- 
tions 
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tionsof our Globe,the Europeansand Afris * 
cans.,ſeer'to have been madeafter different 
Models.Nay;there is a certain reſemblance 
' and Air of the Countenance peculiar to e- 
very Family or Race of Men. Yet it is won- 
derful.to obſerve how many Millions of 
'Times;Nature has varied ſo ſimple a thing 
as the Face of a Man. We,the Inhabitants 
_ of the Earth, are but one little Family of 
the Univerſe, we reſemble one -another. 
"The Inhabitants of another Planer, are a- 
hother Family, whoſe Faces have ano- 
ther Air peculiar to. themſelves ;- by all 
appearance, the difference increaſes with 
the diſtance, for cou'd one fee an Inhabi- 
_ tant of the Earth, and one of the, Moon 
_ together, hewou'd perceive leſs difference 
between them, than between an Inhabi- 
tant of the Earth, and an Inhabitant- of 
$aturn.: Here (tor. Example ) we have 
the uſe of the Tongue and Voice, and in 
another Planet., it may be, 'they. only 
ſpeakby ,Signs, In-another the Inhabi- 
tantsſpeaks-nor at all. i -Here our Reaſon 
is form'd and made perfect by Experience. 
In anether/Place, Experietice adds lirtle 
or- nothing to Reaſon. ' Further off, the 


old know no morethan the young. Here 
"1 we 
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| wetrouble our ſelves more to know what's 


to come, than to know what's paſt. In 
another Planet, they neither afflict them- 
ſelves with the one nor the other; and'tis 
likely they are not the leſs happy for 
that. Some ſay we want a ſixth Senſe 
by which we ſhou'd know a great many 
things we are now ignorant of, It may 
be the Inhabitants ot-fome other Planer 
have this advantage ; but want ſome of 
thoſe other five we enjoy ; it may be alſo 
that there are a great many *more na- 
tural Senſes in other Worlds; but we are 
fatisfid with the five that are fal'n to our 
Share, becauſe we know no better. Oue 
Knowledge is bounded to certain limits, 
which the Wit of Man cou'd never yet ex- 
ceed. There is a certain point where our 
Ingenuity is at a ſtand ;; that which is be- 
yond itis for ſome other World , where 
it, may be ſame things, that are familiar 
| to us, are altogether unknown. ,Qur 
Globe enjoys the Pleaſure of Love; but 
is deſtroyed in ſeveral places by the fary 
of War. Another Planet enjoys conſtant 
Peace, without the delights of Love,which 
muſt render their Lives very irkfom. In 
fine, Nitture has done to the ſeveral 

Worlds 
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Worlds'in great, as the has dohe to' us 
Mortals in little ; by making fome hap- 
_ Þy, ofhers miſerable. Yet the has never 
- forgot her admirable Art in varying all 

| things, tho ſhe has made ſome equal iri 
ſorne reſpects, by compenſatirig the want 
of aniy one thing, with anothet of equal 
value. _ 
' Are you fatisfid, faid I, Madam, very 
gravely ; have not Ftold yotr Chimeras 
in abundance? Truly, I find tot ſo mach 
difficulty ta comprehend theſt differences 
of Worlds ; my . Imagination is workin 
upon the Model you have given me Aol | 
fam repreſenting tomy own Mind od 
Charafters and Cuſtoms for theſe Inhahi- 
tarits of tlie other Planets. © Nay more; 
Fam forming extravagant ſhapes and Hi- 
3ares for 'em :\ I catt deferibe 'em to 
' you; for I faffie I ſee 'emhere. | I leave 
theſe ſhapes, ſaid I, Madain, to enter- 
tain'you id Dreatns this Night, to mar- 
row, :we'thall know, if they have afliſtet 
you,, to deſcribe the Inhabitants of ſome 
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"ihe Fourth N ihe, 


"He Dre of my Lady pharquicſe 
"were not lucky, they {tifl repreſen- 
ted to her ſomething like what we. ſee on 
Earth ; ſo that 1 had as much: reaſon 'to 
reproach her, as certain People have to 
dams when 'they ſee ſome of cour Pi- 
tures ; for they being ignorant of dfaw=- 
ing, and deſigning, and pleaſing 'them- 
ſelves with their extravagant and”gro- 
teſque Figures, tell us, our Piftures'ore 
nothing but Men and Women, \ and thar 
ther&isno Fancy in'em ; there was there- 
fore-'a fieeeflity-of laying aſide all-ſorts'of 
the Forms #nd Figures of thoſe Animals 
that- inhabit ſeveral 'Planets, and to reſt 
fatisfy'd by gueſſing as well as we'eari,-ift 
_ 6ur-JourneF;/whieh we! ad be 

rough the: "ſeveral Worlds of he 

niverſe. 

We were at Phila; And there' is no 
| Jodbt. far 1 to my Lady Marquiefe, but 
Venus tirns upon her! own Avis, | but. tis 
* not known in whar'time, and by conſe- 
quence; ve: know not the length of her 
H Days, 
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Days, but her Years muſt conſiſt but of 

eight Months,ſince Yens turns round the 
Sun in that ſpace of time. As Yeaw is forty 
times leſs than the Earth, the Earth muſt 
_ neceſlarily appear to the Inhabitants -of 

Venus, to be forty times bigger than Ye- 
#5 appears to us; and as the Moon is alſo 
forty; times leſs than the Earth, by.conle- 
quence, it muſt appear to the Inhabitants 
of YVexws, about the ſame bigneſs that Ye+ 
#45 appears to us., 

You aMlict me, faid the Marquicſe, EX 
treamly;; I {ee very-well, that'our Earth 
s.80t.that happy Planet to the Inhabi« 
tagts Of - Yewws,. as ſhe is to us ; for 'our 
Globe of the Earth muſt appear -t00 big to 
the Inhabitants of Yenas, to -be the Foun» 
tainof /Love, but the Mooa, wiuch ap: 
peers 0/the World of Venus, of the fame 
fize that Henus' appears to us, 13 exattly 
cut out to be vi of their, Amours, 
2nd 'the-lucky ' Star of their Intrigues ; 
which Titles are moſt agreeable to. the 
pretty, clear, twinkling Planets, which 
have -in 'em a certain Air of Gallantry, 
*Tis-certainly a happy Fate for our Moon 
to-give Laws to the Loves of the.Inhabi- 
tants: of Yenus : No op but gheſe Pew 
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ple' are- very foft,' and' have the Art to 
pleaſe extreamly well. Without diſpute, 
Madam, faid I; the very Mobile of Ye- 
_ mes ate all made up of Celadons and Si!- 
 vanders, and their-moſt' ordinary Con- 
verſations excel the fineſt in Clel/a; the 
Climate being more ſavourable to Love : 
Yemis being nearer the Sun than-we, re- 
ceives from its Influence a brighter Light, 
and's more enlivening Heat. I perceive 
very well, enterrupted the Marguieſe,what 
- kind of People the Inhabirants of Ferns 
are ; they are, like our Moors of Granata, 
a ſort of hittle Sun-burne Gentlemen," al- 
ways in Love, full of Lite and Fire, given 
to making Verſes, and great Lovers' of 
Muſick, and every Day inventing Feaſts, 
Balls and Maſquerades, to entertain their 
Miftreſſes. Pray, Madam, faid T, you are 
yery 1ll acquainred with the '[nhabitants 
of Yenus ; for our: Moors of Granitda are, 
in reſpeX to them, as the Inhabitants 'of 
Lapland, or Greenland, for Colne and 
Stupidity. © - OFERGICTE 00 
But what then mult the Inhabitants of 
Mercury be, for they are yet more near 
to the Sun > They inuſt certainly be mad, 
by having too much Light and Fire; and 
| H 2 I be- 
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I telieve they have,.no more Memory, 
than the-moſt part of our Negroes ; they 
never think, andare-void of all Reflection, 

and they only a&t by Chance, and by ſud- 
Jain Impulſes. In ſhort, the Planet Mer- . 
cury rauſt. certainly be the Bethlem of the 
Unixerſe;.they ſee. the Sun. a.great-deal 
bigger, than-we do,' becauſe they; are ſo 
much nearer to it 4, he darts upon''em ſo 
- Triga Light, that, if:the Inhabitants of 
-;Fenns .Fere here, they. wou'd [take our 
/ ty Jays for the ;Remains. of a, faint 
f " Ixcklig t.; andit.may be, the Light we 
enjoy, Way'd.not ſerye them to diſtinguiſh 
one.Otyert | #rom another ; and the Heat 
rhepi6reutjoms kO is lo,excelbve, that 
the greatelt, warmthienjoy'd by.the Inha- 
bitantsof, the middle. of ;Africt,, wou'd 
frieze.,thein to deathy Their Year caſts 
but three;Months,; the length of their 
Day .is. yet unknown, Mercury being o 
little, a Planet, and, ſo near the: Sun, in 

__” boſs Ray's he is ſo.coptinyally loſt; that 
he is hitherto ſcarce diſcoverable by the 
Art angd;Skill of Aſtronomers, who cou'd 
never.,yct get ſo mach hold of Merqury, 
as to.oblerve the Time in whigh, heiper- 


Forms his; ;Revolution upon his. own. AXIS 
ey . or 


(ror ) 


| or Centre ; but the (mallneſs of his:Pla- 


net perſwades me *tis in a'very ſhort time, 
_ and then,by conſequence,his Daysarevery 
ſhort, and his Inhabitants muſt” ſee: the 
Sun as a very great flaming Brafer,” very 
near their Heads, which, to their Appre- 
henſ1on, moves with wonderful Rapidi- 
ty ; this makes them ſo earneſtly with tor 
the coming Night, which, nodoubt, mutt 
be much more grateful to 'em than the 
Day ; and during thoſe cooler Hours, 
they are enlightned by Yenw, and by the 
Earth ; which two Planets muſt appear to 
them of conſiderable bigneſs. - As 'for 
the other Planets, ſince they are remov'd 
further than Mercury, towards the Firma-- 
ment, his Inhabitants muſt. ſee them leſs 
than they appear to us, and receive but: 
lirtle Light from 'em, it-may be, none at 

a'l; the fixed Stars muſt appear leſs to 
em | alſo, and they loſe the ſight of ſome 
of *em entirely, which, in my Opinton, 
5a very great Los ; for I ſhou'd be very 
ſorry to ſee the vaſt arch'd Roof of the 
Heavens adornd with fewer Stars, or 
thoſe I do ſee, appear leſs, and not 1ſo' 
bright. | 
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Farninot fo rivch concern'd for that 
| Loſs, faid the Marguicſe, as for their be- 
ing fo extreaimly incommoded with excef- 
ſive Heat ; and Iwiſh with all my heart, 
we cou'd caſe 'em of that Trouble. Let 
us therefore allow 'em long and conti- 
nued Rain, to refreſh *em ; ſuch as are in 
ſome of the hot Countries of our Earth, 
which fall for ſour Months together,during 
the hotteſt Seafons." That may Le done, 
ſaid I; but we may find out another Re- 
medy, to relieve the Inhabitants of Mer- 
cary ; for there are Countrics in China, 
which; by their Situation, muſt be ver 
hot ; yet notw ;thſtanding, the Cold is 
exceflive during the Months of Faly ole 
Aunt, that the Rivers are frozen : The 
Reaſon ts, Thefe Climates abound with 
Salt-Petre ( whoſe Exhalations being very 
cold ) the torce of the Heat draws out of 
the Earth in great abundance. Let ns 
therefore ſuppoſe Mercury to te a little 
Planet, ' made of Salt-Petre ; and let rhe 
Sun extrat out of himſelf a Remedy to 
his Difcaſe which he gives to the Inhabi- 
tants. This is certain, that Nature pro- 
duces no Animal, but in places where 
ey may live ; and Cuſtom and Uſe, = 
ne 
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'J ned with Ipnorancs of what is better, ſup-' 
plicth gll DeteRts, and makes Life agree- 
able ; for ought we know, the Inhabi- 
tants of Mercury want neither Rain, nor 
Exhalations of Salt-Petre. | 
Aﬀter Mercury, you know, the next 
Planet we find in our Journey, is the Sun; 
and if we judge by the Earth ( which is 
inhabited ) that other Bodies of the fame 
kind may be ſo too, we are miſtaken, and 
the Why not will fail us here ; for the 
Sun is a Body of a quite different Nature 
from the Farth, and other Planets : He 
is the Source and Fountain of all that 
Light, which the other Planets do only 
retle&t from one to another, after having 
receiv'd it from him ; and ſo they can ex- 
change Light one with another, but are 
incapable of producing it : The Sun alone 
draws from it ſelf this precious Subſtance, 
which he darts a-round him with great 
Force and Violence, and which 1s inter- 
cepted by cevery Body that is folid ; fo 
that there is refleted from one Planet to 
another long ſtreams and ſtreaks of Light, 

which crofling and traverſing each ot 
in the Air, are interwoven a thouſand dif- 
ferent Ways, and ſo form a Mixture of 
H 4 the 
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. the richeſt ſubſtance in Nature: For this | 


end.the Sun is plac'd.in the Centre, which 
is the, Situation molt proper and com- 
mode ; from whence he may equally dif- 


| pence and diſlribute his Light and Heart, 
for the hveningand enlightning all things 


round him; The Sun is theretore a Body 
of a particular Subſtance ; but what kind 
of Body; or what kind of Subſtance, is all 


. the difliculty : Heretofore twas believ'd, 


that the Sun was a pure Fire ; but the Er- 
ror of this. Opinion was found out in the 
Beginning, of this Age, by Spots which 
were diſcover'd upon the Surface of the 
Sun; as a little after that time, there were 
new Planets diſcover'd, of which I {hall 
ſpeak hereaſtcr : The learned part of the 
World were full of nothing elſe but theſe 
new Planets ; and Diſcourles of 'em were 
ſo much. in faſhion, that they believ'd the 
Spots in the Sun were nothing elſe but 
theſe new Planets, moving round 'em, 
which neceſſarily hid a part of his Body 
from our ſight, when their obſcure. Side 
was turn d towards us.' The learned Men 
of the World made their Court to moſt 
Kings. and Princes, with theſe new diſco» : 
ver d Planets ; giving the Name of one 

be” | | Prince 
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| Prince.to one, -and of another Prince to _ 


another ; ſo that they were like to.quars 
rel, to whom.they ſhou'd belong. 

I am not pleas'd with that at all, faid 
the Marguzeſe : You told me the other 
Night, that the Philoſophers and learned 
Men .had given Names of Philoſophers, 
Aſtronomers and Mathemaficians to the 
ſeveral Countries.of the Moon, and I was 
yery well fatisfy'd, and think it but juſt, 
that ſince the Kings and Princes poſſeſs 
the Earth, that they ought to ſuffer Phi- 
loſophers and Aſtronomers to rule in the 
Moon and the Stars, without incroaching 
upon 'em, What, faid I, Madam, Will 
not you allow Kings and Princes ſome 
Corner of the Moon, or ſome Star, to 
take their part in time of need ? As to 
the Spots in the Sun, they can be of no 
manner of uſe to 'em; for it has been 
found, they are not Planets, but Clouds 
of Smoak and Vapours, and, as it were, a 
Scum ariſing from the Surface” of the 
Sun ; for ſometimes they appear in great 
Quantities, ſometimes in leſs, andat other 
times they dif-appear ; ſometimes they 
join 1n one, and ofher times they are diſ- 
pers:d and diſſipated ; ſo that ut ſhou'd 
| EP ſeem, 
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feem, the Sun is a liquid Subſtance ; fome 
fay, 'tis of melted Gold,” which boils in- 
ceſſantly, and produces thoſe Impurities; 
. and by the force of its Motion, throws 
upon the Surface its Scum and Drofs ; 
and as thoſe conſume, new ones are pro- 
duc'd. Pray, Madam, fanfit to your ſelf 
what ſtrange Bodies thefe Spots of the 
Sun muſt be ; there are ſome of 'em full 

as big as the Globe of the Earth ; judge 
then what a great quantity there muſt be 
of this melted Gold, and of the Extent of 
this vaſt Ocean of Light and Fire, which 
. wecall the Sun. They fay, the Sun ap- 
pears, through Teleſcopes, to be full of 

t Mountains which vomit Flames, 
and that it is, as it were, a Million of 
Mount Z#na's, join'd together ; but at 
the fame time they acknowledge that theſe 
Mountains may be altogether viſionary, 
and that they are nothing elſe but the Et- 
fets of: the Glaſſes of the Teleſcopes. 
To whom ſhall we truſt then, when theſe 
very Glaftes, to which we owe ſo many 
new Difcoveries, deceive us? In fine, 
Let the Sun be what it will, it does not 
at all ſeem proper to be inhabited ; and 
yet 'tis Pity, for the Situation wou'd be 
oh extreamly 
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extreamly fine ; its Inhabitants wou'd be 
plac'd in the Centre of the Univerſe, and 
woru'd fee all the other Planets turn r 
larty round '*em, whereas we obferveinfinite 
larities1n their Courſe ; and-tis on+ 
ly becauſe we-are not 1n a-proper Situa- 
tion to conſider 'em, as not being in the 
Centre of their Motion. Is it not hard, 
that there is but one place tm the Uni-. 
verſe, whe:e the Study of the Stars wou'dt 
be eaſie, and that that place alone ſhou'd 
be  uninhabitable 2 You do not think, 
whilft you ſpeak, faid the Marguzeſe, were 
any living Creature in the Sun, he wou'd 
fee neither Planets, nor fixed Stars ; nor, 
mdeed, any thing ; the brightneſs of the 
Sun wou'd render all things elſe inviſible; 
and if there were Inhabitants in the Sun, 
they wou'd be apt to believe themſely 
the only People in Nature. , 

I confeſs, faid I, I am miſtaken, Icon- 
ſiderd only the Situation of the. Sun, 
without the Effects of its Light. Burt, 
pray, Madam, allow me to fell you, that 
you who have corrected me fo juſtly, may 
alſo be miſtaken your ſelf: The Inhabt- 
tants of the Sun wou'd not ſo much as ſee 
it {elf ; for they wou'd be .incapable to 

ſupport 
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ſupport the'dazling of his Liglit,or unable 

> receive it, by being too near; and all 

ings well conſider'd, the Sun wou'd be a 

Country of blind Men only. So that, once 
- for all, I conclude, the Syn cannot bein» 
habited ; and if you pleaſe, Madam, we 
- will continue our Journey to the other 
Worlds: We are now come to the Cen- 
_ tre, which is the loweſt Point in all Cir. 
ou Figures ; and therefore muſt return 
pack again, and go upwards. In the Way, 
we ſhall find Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
'and..the Moon ; all which Planets we 
have viſitcd. 

-. The next that preſents it ſelf to our 
, Obſervation is Mars, who contains no- 
thing rare or curious that I know of : His 
Days are not a full Hour longer than ours, 
but his Years are double the length of 
- ours. Mars 1s leſs than the Earth, -and 
his Inhabitants ſee the Sun neither ſo big, 
[nor ſo bright as we do. In ſhort, Marg 
_ 1s.not worthy the pains of a- longer Dif- 
courſe ; but+«tis very curious to obſerve 
Jupiter, and his four Moons, or Guards: 
they are four little Planets, which turn 
round Jupiter, as our Moon turns round 
ks. ' But, fays the Marguieſe, interrupt: 
Mera ing, 
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| ibg me, why are there ſome- Planets at- 


* tending upon others; who, #t may be, are 
no;better than themſelves >-![n-my Opis 
nionh,-.it wou'd be :more regular and unis 
form if all. the Planets, great and. ſmall; 
had but one Motion round the-Sun, ' Ah; 
Madam. faid I; if. you underſtood the 
Tourbillions, or Whiſtlings 'of : Monſieur 
Des/Gartes, whoſe Name is fo terrible, and 
[ded's'fo agreeable, you wou'd not talk tit 
that rate. Let. my- Brains turn round, faid 
ſhe, hughing;»if! they will ;. I long to 
know: what: theſt Zourbr/tousare'; make 
haſte therefore-to fatisfie me, Vit manage 
my felt! no longer, but henceforth -aban- 
donall my-Thoyghts to Philoſophy; with» 
out. Reſerve, let: 6he World talk what 

pleaſe ; but let meunderſtandrheſe Whir- 
lings. '. I did- ndt think you capable of 
ſuch Tranſports; fait! I, Madam; : and-1 
ami ſorry they baxe not . a-fitter Obje&: 
But 49-ſatisfie-you,.-a Tourbiltien is a heap 
of Matter,, whoſeparts are disjoin'd one - 
from, another, | yet: moving round! all one 
way:;each little part being allow d'zpar- 
ticulas.; Motion of 1ts own,-provided:ab 
WayS$::they ido not obſtruX the general 
.Cirealar Motion. .. As for Example: 5A 
ano - Tourbillion 
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Teurbillton'of Air, call d'z Whirb-wind, 


_ or a Hurricain, 1s an infinite quantity of 
lite Partadles of Air, turnang all round 


together, carrying along every thing they 


_- meet with im rheir way: *. You know'that 


the Planets are carry d round in the Ce- 
. leſtial Matter, which is incredibly ſubtile 
and fwitt ; all that valt Ocean, = Maſs 
bf Celeſtial Subſtance, which is between 
the'Sun, and the Sphere of the fixed Stars, 
turns round; and carries with it the Pla- 
nets one way, from-Eaſt ro Weſt, round 
the: Sun; which is plac'd in the Centre ; 
——_—_— or longer time, as they are 
t. or; nearer the. Centre, all things 
wmronnd, even the"Stn'ir {elf ;: but ' he 
turns. round upon his own Axis : And 
you. are-:'to.obſerve thus; if tha Earth 
were in the-middle of rhe Celeſtial Mat- 
ter, as :the 'Sun is, ſhe wou'd- affo 'turn 
round uporher own Axis, like that : This 
&s that great'7oxrbiion; of which'the Sun 
3s, 85 it were, Governor; but at the fame 
nme, all che Planets have litrle Whirlings 
peculiar/oo themſelves, in imitation of 
that great.qne, the Sun; notwithſtanding, 
they are all carry:d round the Sun, / yet 
_— oe them turns round upon'his 
own 
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- own Axis, and ſweeps along with him a 
ſhare of the Celefital res, Sir Which 
yields eaſily to any Impulſe of Motion 
' it receives, provided that: does not - abs 
ſtruct its general Motion round the Sun ; 
and this is call'd the particular Whyrlin 
or Tourbilljon of a Planet, which e 
as far as the Sphere of its Activity can 
reach ; and if it falls ſo out, that any leſ- 
ſer Planet than that which governs ths 
Towrbillion comes in its way, 'tis carry 
with it, and indiſpenfably forc'd round it; 
but yet that does not hinder both rhe 
greater Planet, and the leſſer, with their 
Whurlings, to tyrn round with the great 
| Zourbiliion of the Sun, *Twas thus that, 
after the Creation of the Univerſe, the 
Earth carry'd the Moon royndiit ſelf, be- 
cauſe the' Moon fell within, the Extent,or 
Sphere of Activity, and tare'd its Obe- 
dience. Jupiter, .of whom: 4 have _faid 
ſoinewhat already, was happier or ſtron- 
ger than we ; there fell four little Planets 
1n his Neighbourhood, and he ſubdu'd 'em 
all four ;, Our Earth, which is now a chj 
Planet, had it fallen within the 7ourbile 
lion of Jupiter, you may caſily believe he 
wou'd have forc dus to have turn'd Fong 
lor | IM 
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him alſo,” Jupzrer being ninety times bite 
per than. our Earth ; and then we had 
Fevn nothing but a Moph depending up- 
on” Jupiter; whereas now the Earth has a 

ſoon of her own turning round her : So | 
true it is, that Chance of Situation has 
decided our Fortune. © Pray, what' Aſſu- 
 rance/have we, faid the' Marquieſe,' that 
| our Earth ſhall always reniain in the fame 
Siruation ? : Fam afraid' we may make'a 
Trip one Day or other, towards ſome Pha- 
net as dangerous as Jupiter, who may 
ſweep'us round with it felf ;- or that ſome 


other ſtronger Planet -—$- pproach'ngas 
that the 


rer. to us ; tor, 1 fanſie; * viotent 
Motions 6f- the. heavenly Matter © you 
ſpeak o, may agate gd ſhake the Pl 
nets. ſo irregularly,” that'it might” ſomes 
times bring”em, nearer together, and ar 
pther Tg em farther from'one 
another. © We might ga Tather tharloſe 
by that” Bargain, faid F;'for ir _may'be, 
our  Earth' wou'd be carry'd near Yejus 
and Mercury, which are little Planets, 
4nd cou'd not reſift onrs: But' we haye 
Nothing either to hope or fear from'ſach 

an Accident the Planets\ muſt remain 


where they are, new Conqueſts- ate'f6 : 
5; "bid 


"TORE. _- 
bid them, as they were heretofore to the 
Kings of China. You know very well, 
when one mixes Oil and Water together 
' in a Veſſel, the Oil will ſwim above; and 
if you throw any very light thing into 
the Veſſel, the Oil will fupporr it, and it 
will not penetrate into the Water: Throw 
in any other thing, ſomewhat heavier, of 
a proportionable weight to penetrate the 
Oul, which is too weak to ſtop it ; 'twill 
fall upon the Water, and ſwim, the Wa- 
ter being ſufficiently ſtrong to bear it up. 
So. that this Veſſel, full of two Liquors, 
which does not mingle together two Bo- 
dies of an unequal weight, reſts naturally 
in two different Poſitions, the one above 
the other ; ſo as the lighteſt can never de- 
ſcend, the heavieſt can never aſcend. If 
you add other Liquors that will not min- 
gle together, and throw as many Bodies 
into 'em of proportionable weight, twill 
ſtill be the ſame thing. Imagine to your 
ſelf, that the Celeſtial Subſtance which 
fills the vaſt 7ourbilion, or Whirling of 
the Sun, is composd of different Coats, 
. Wrappd within one another, like an Q-, 
nion ; theſe Coats are of different weights 
and force, as Oil and Water, and other 
| I Liquors. 
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Liquors, The Planets alſo are of different 
. weights ; and by conſequence, every ane 
of the Planets muſt Rep upon that Coat 
Yroportionable to. its weight, and which 
w neceſary ſtrength for ſupporting it 
and-keeping it in an equal Balance ; an 
you will perceive it 15s not poſſible 1n Nas 
ture they can remove from thence. 
T underſtand very well, faid the Mar. 
quieſe, how theſe different Weights are 
regulated, according to their ſeveral de- 
grees:. Wou'd to God, there were ſome 
ſuch Order amongſt'us Mortals, to con- 
fine every Man to the Station that is fit 
for him. Tam now no longer in fear of 
Jupiter ; lam fatisfy'd that he will leave 
'us at eaſe in our own little Whirling, or 
Zeurlillion; 1 am eaſily pleasd, and do 
not envy, Jupiter his four Moons... 
You wou'd be to blame if you ſhou'd, 
faid I ; for he has no more than what 1s nee 
cellary for him ; conſidering the great di- 
ſtancehe is from the Sun,his Moons receive 
- and reflect but a very faint Light. 'Tis true, 
that Jupiter turns upon his own Axis in 
the ſpace of ten Hours, his Nights are but 
'faur Hours long ; and being ſo ſhort, one 
wou'd think he had no great need of faur 
Moons: 
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Moons: But you muft confider, in our 
Earth, under the North and Squth Poles, 
there are ſix Months of Day, and' fix 
Months of Night ; becauſe the two Poles 
being the two Points of the Earth, remo- 
teſt trom thoſe Countries and Places, up- 
on which the Sun darts his beams dire&- 
ly, and over which, to our Apprehenſions, 
he ſeems to perform his Courſe : The 
Moon holds, or appears to us to hold the 
fame Road with the Sun : So that if the 
Inhabitants near the South and North 
Poles fee the Sun during one half of his 
yearly Courſe, and then loſe his Light du- 
ring the other half, it muſt follow, that 
they ſee the Moon during one half of her 
monthly Revolution, and loſe her durin 
the other half ; that is, for the ſpace F 
fifteen Days. One of Jupiter's Years is 
twelve of ours, and there muſt be two 
oppoſite Poles in that Planet where there 
are Days and Nights of fix Years long a- 
_ piece. A Night of fix Years long is very - 
long, and I believe theſe four Moons were 
chiefly created for that reaſon : The high- _ 
eſt of the four, as to 7#pzter, performs its 
Courſe round him in ſeventeen Days, the 
. fecond in feven Days, the third in three 
I 2 Days 
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Days and an half, and the fourth in for- 
ty two Hours. Theſe Revolutions being 
thus divided by equal halves in theſe un- 
happy Climates, where there are ſix Years 
of continued Night, one and twenty 
_ Hours cannot paſs without their ſeeing 
appear, at leaſt, the laſt of the fonr Moons ; 
which is a very great fatisfation, during 
ſo long and irkſome a Darkneſs : But up- 
on whatever place of Jupiter you ſhou'd 
inhabit, -theſe four Moons wou'd repre- 
ſent to your view one of the moſt agree- 
able Sights in Nature : Sometimes they 
riſe all tour together, then they ſeparate 


according to the inequality of their Mo- - Þ 


tions ; ſometimes they ſee em over their 
Heads, dire&tly above one another ; at 
other times they ſee 'em appear above 
their Horzion, at equal diſtances ; at ano- 
ther time, twoof the tour are riſing, when 
the other two are ſetting ; but above all, 
I ſhou'd be pleas'd to ſee their conſtant 
Eclipſing one another, or the Sun ; for 
there paſſes no Day, without one of the 
two; and ſince Eclipſes are fo familiar to 
that World, they muſt certainly be a Di- 
vertiſement to them, whereas they frigh- 
ten the Inhabitants of our Earth. F 
| An 
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4 And you will not fail, I hope, fays the 


Marguieſe, to beſtow Inhabitants upon 
theſe four Moons, though they be little, 
inferior Planets, and only made to enligh- 
ten the Inhabitants of a greater, during 
their long Nights. You need not doubt 
of it, faid I, Madam ; theſe four Planets 
are no leſs deſerving of Inhabitants, be- 
cauſe they are ſo unhappy as to be ſubject 
to, and. turn round a more important Pla- 
net. I wou'd, fays the Marguieſe, have 
the Inhabitants of theſe four Moons to be 
Colonies of Jupiter, and receive their 
Laws and Manners from thence, and pay 


1 Homage and Reſpe&t to Fupiter, and 


not to look upon that great Planet, but 
with Veneration. And wou'd you not 
alſo, faid I, have theſe four Moons to fend 
Ambaſladors, from time to time, to the 
Inhabitants of Jupiter, and ſwear Fealty 
to him ? For my part, we having no Au- 
thority over the Inhabitants of our Moon, 
makes me think that Jupiter has no niore 
over the Inhabitants of his four ; and I be- 
lieve, one of the Advantages he has moſt 
reaſog to. brag of, is, that he frightens'em. 
For Example ; The Inhabitants of that 
Moon next to Jupiter, ſee him three hun- 
© #7 dred 
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dredand fixty'times bigget than our bne | 


Moon appearethto us : And as I believe 
that little Moon to be much. nearer to Ju- 
piter than Oars is; ſo his greatheſs muſt 
be by that conſiderably augmented ; and 
_ - they muſt conſtantly ſee that monſtrous 
Planet hanging over their Heads, as a ve- 
ry ſmall diſtance. And if itbe true, that 
the Gaul/s of old, apprehended the fal- 
ling of the Heavens: The Inhabitants of 
thatiMoon have more Reaſon-to fear the 
falling of Japiter, It may be, faid ſhe, 
they have that fright, inſtead of that of 
the Eclipſes, which you told me, they 
_ are free from ;. and which muſt be ſups 
ply'd-by ſome other piece of Folly. It 
muſt, be {0 infallibly, ſaid I, Madain, for 
the great inverter of the third Syſtem, 
of which I ſpoke to you the other Day,the 
Tiths-Brahe one of the greateſt Aſtrono+ 
mers: that ever liv'd, was far from fear- 
'ing-Eclipſes as the Vulgar dozbut inſtead of 
that, he fear'd, if the firſt he met (as he 
went out of his Houſe in the Motning) 
were old, or ifa Hare happen'd to croſs 
his: way, -he inſtantly return d homg, ſhut 
himſclt up, and:did believe thac day td 
be unlucky ; hor wou'd he dare tg dt- 
hpin | | tempt 
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| tempt Buſineſs of the ſinalleſt Confe- 
querice. fey 

It is not juſt, faid the Margquieſe, that 
ſince that great Man was not . free from 
the Fear of Eclipſes for noting, that 
the Inhabitants of that little Moon,ſhou'd 
come off at an ealter rate : Let us give 
'erfi Ho Quarter, but force *em to ſubmit 
to the common Law of Nature, atid ob- 
lige 'em to yield to ſome” other . Folly. 
But fince I will not trouble my, ſelf ro 
puefs at this time, what that may be, 
Pfay ſolve me one difficulty, which my 

ancy has juſt now ſuggeſted; if the Earth 

be ſo little, in reſpe&.of Jupiter - does 
the Inhabitarits of Jupiter ſee our Earth? 
Iamafraid we are altogether unkriovn to 
*eiti. Really, I believe it to be lo, laid 1, 
for the Inhabitantsof Jupiter mult ſee the 
Eatth ninety times leſs than Juprrer ap- 
pears to us ; which is too ſmall tobe per- 
ceiv'd by them ; and all we can imagine 
for our advaiitage, is,to fuppole that mflers 
are Aſtronomers in Jupiter, who after 
having taken a great .deal of Pains, and 
fitting excellent Teleſcopes; and having 
choſen a very clear Night for making the 
Obſervation, they at laſt diſcover in the 
I 4 Heavers 
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Heavens:a little Planet, they had neyer 
ſeen before ; and ſtreight they ſet it down 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of that 
Counttry.. The reſt of the Inhabitants of 
Zapiter, either never hear of it, or laugh 
tit if they. do ; the Philoſophers them- 
ſe]ves. whoſe. Opinion. that diſcovery 
deftroys,, reſolve not to believe it ; and 
there are but ſome very rational People, 
_ that will. trouble themſelves with the 
thoughts of it. Theſe Aſtronomers make 
. new Obferyations ; they again look upon 
this little Planet , and they, begin to be 
aſſurd that it is ro Fancy but a real thing ; 
then they begin to conclude, this little 
Planet has a Motion round the Sun ; and 
after # thouſand Obſervations, they ar laſt 
ind out thatthis Motion or Revolution, 
15 performed in a-Years time. So that, 
thanks to theſe learned Men, the Inhabi- 
tafits of Jupiter know our Earth, is a_Pla- 
net'and'a World : The Curious are ear- 
neſt to look'on' it through a Teleſcope ; 
to tis fo little, *ris hardly diſcovera- 
$8: ON oO 1 

 Tfiit were not, ſaid the Marguieſe, ve- 
ry difagreeable for me to believe, that 
our Earth is not to be perceiv'd by the In- 
—| habitants 
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: habitants of Jupiter, but by the help of 
a Teleſcope, I ſhou'd find an Infinite 
Pleaſure in imagining, I ſhou'd ſee thoſe 
Teleſcopes pointing towards us ; and ours 
from a mutual Curioſity are. leyell'd at 
them, whilſt thoſe two Planets. gravely 
conſidering one another, the Inhabitants 
of both ask at one and theſame time, 
What. World is that 2 What.People are 
thoſe? | of | 

Don't go ſo faſt, Madam, faid I; ſup- 
poſe, the Inhabitants. of, Jupiter, cou'd 
ſee our: Earth;yet,they cou'd never fee us, 
or ſo much as ſuſpe& our Earth to be 1n- 
habited; or ifany Body were Fool enough 
to imagine it, God knows, how he wou'd 
be laugh'd at and ridicuPd by the reſt of 
the Inhabitants. And it may be, we are 
the Cauſe, that ſome Philoſophers in that 
World have been ſued and perſecuted for 
this Opinion : However, [ believe, that 
the Inhabitants of Jupiter are employed 
enough in the diſcovery of their own 
Planet. , . without troubling themſelyes 
with the thoughts of us. And had Chrz- 
ſtopher Columbus been of that Country, 
and underſtanding Navigation ſo well, | 
hecou'd not have wanted a ems 
An 
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An] the People of "that World know © 
not the Hundredth part of its own Inhabj- 
tits 3 whereas, in Mercary (which is a 
very little Planet)they are all Neighbours 
bne to anbther, and converſe familiarly 
toptther ; 2nd- they efteem it, 4s bur 1 
alk t6'$0' rontd their little World; 
atdifthe Inhabitants. of Jupizer do not 
fee us, y6u may caftly- jutige, they can 
far leſs perceive YVeyys and Mercury, both 
Which are more dittnmtive Worlds, and 
further diſtant. front” it than we'z Bur in 
fieu of this, they Tee Mars, and there are 
fbur Moons, and Sararu with the five 
that belorig to him. 'Thete arePlanets & 
Hough, to perplex all the- Altronomers 
there: And Nature has had the: good- 
nels t6 hide from er what remains of the 
Univerte. . hh $i 

" Whatz faid the Lady Marguieſe., do 
you lbok upon that 4s a Favour 2 With- 
vnt donbr, faid I, Madam, there is in 
this gteat700rbi/tion or whirling of the 
Sun, Sixteen Planers. And Natore, who 
is willing to fave-us the Iabour of ſtndy- 
ing al their Motions, has difcover'd to 
us only ſeven of themz and is not that a 
preat Favour. But we who arenot mY 
5020 (*/ 
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* fible of this Grace, have ordered the 
matter that by our Endeavours we have 
found out the other nifie, which Nature 
had conceal'di from us; and we are fuſfi- 
ciently puniſh'd for it , by the great 
Pains arid Labour, whictr is at preſenit- re» 
quiſite for the Study of Aſtronomy. - '** 
[ ſee, anſwer'd ſhe, by. the number of 
ſixteen Planets, that Satury muſt have 
five Moons. He has ſo, faid I, Madam; 
and two bf the five are diſcover'd very 
lately , bur there 1s yet ſomerhing more 
remarkable in that Planet; for his Year 
is as long as thirty of ours; and coſe» 
quently there are Clitnates in that World, 
where one Night laſts for fifteen Years 
together. Can you gueſs what Nature 
has intendedfor the —_— of Nights 
ſo long and dreadful 2 She was not fati« 
fied ro beſtow on Saturn five Moons ; but 
has. alſo given. him a great Citcle 6t 
Ring, which environs him entirely,” and 
which is elevated ſufficiently high enough 
to be out -of the ſhadow of this Planet. 
It reflets the Light of the Sun perperu- 
ally upon the Inhabitants of Sazury, who 
have the Misfortune to live in that Cl» 
mate, that is, ſo long a time depriv'd of 
the influence of his Beams. Well, 
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- Well, faid the Margszeſe, (with the 
Air of a-Perſon..return'd. to herſelf from 
ſome; great aſtoniſhment) all that you 
fay:/is. contriv'd; with wonderful Order, 
and; :fure Nature has ſeen and provided 
_ forthe neceſſity of ſome animate Beings; 
and that the diſtribution of theſe Moons, 
was not a work of Chance , fince they 
are beſtowed only upon theſe Planets, 
that are at a great diſtance from the Sun, 
the Earth, Jupiter and Saturn'; for Ye- 
mus and Mercury have no need on 'em ; 
they enjoy. but too much Light already ; 
 andtheir Nightsare very ſhort;and it may 
be-the Inhabitants of this Planet eſteem 
Night a greater benefit of Nature, than 
the: Day it ſelf. - But hold, faid Madam 
the Margquieſe, it ſeems to me, that Mars, 
who is farther diſtant from the Sun than 
the Earth, ought to have a Moon 
too- '\I muſt conteſs, ſaid I, Madam, he 
has. none ; but-certainly, the Inhabitants 
of- that Planet enjoy ſome. other advan- 
tage, which ſupplies that defect. You 
have ſeen ſeveral:bodies, both liquid and 
' dry, which draw in the Light of the 
Sun; and afterwards ſhine and caſt a light 
in the dark, [t--may be, that there are 

[7] great ' 
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great Rocks very high ; which are'natu- 
rally of fuch a kind of Subſtance , as to 
receive great Proviſion” of Light in the 
Day time from the Sun, which they -re« 
ſtore in the Night ; and if it be fo, you: 
cannot deny, but it muſt be a very pleas 
fant Scene or Repreſentation, to ſee all 
thoſe Rocks from all Quarters begin to 
ſhine, as ſoon as the Sun is down , and 
_ - make Magnificent Illuminations without 
Art or Expence. You know alſo that in 4- 
merica, there are certain Birds, which 
ſhine ſo inthe dark ; that one may read 
by theirLight,as well as by that of a Can- 
dle ; and who knows, but there are ma- 
ny of theſe Birds in the Planet Mars, 
which fly aboutand enlighten that World 
as ſoon as the Sun is ſet? 
Your Rocks, and your flying Birds, 
ſaid the Marguzeſe, do#not at 8ll fatisfie 
me. I confeſs ſuch obje&ts wou'd be very 
pretty ; but ſince Nature has given fo 
many Moons to Saturn and Fupzter ; *tis 
' 2 ſign, that they are abſolutely neceſſary 
as well to Mars. T ſhou'd have been glad 
that all the Worlds diſtant from the Sun, 
couu have had their Moons; and that 
Mars might not have been ſo diſagreeably 
excepted. 
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Oh! Madam, faid I, if you 
' think it worth your pains to make any 
further Pragrefsin Philoſophy, you muſt 
accuſtom your ſelf to fuch Exceptions ; 
in the beft Syſtems , there are always 
forg things that agree exaly ; but there 
are other things, that one muſt adjuſt as 
well as one can, or leave them as they 
are, if therebe no hopes to overcome the 
difficulty : Let us do fo if you pleaſe 
with Mars; and fince he is not favoura- ' 
ble to us, fay no more of him. And 
tell me if it wou'd not be ftrangely ſur- 
prizing, if we were in the World of S$q- 
##rn, to ſceabove our Heads in the Night 
that great Ring in the form of a Semi» 
Cirele, going trom oppoſite Points of the 
' Horizon; and which refle&ting the Light 
of the Sun upon us, wou'd have the ef- - 
tet of a continu'd Moon. And fhall we 
place no Inhabitants upon that great 
Ring, faid theMarguieſe, laughing 2 I an- 
fwer'd her, that { tho in the Humour I ' 
was in, I was enclin'd to put Inhabi- 
tants every where) I confeſs, -I dare not 
{et any upon ſo: irregular a Habitation ; 
but-for the five little Moons, there is no 
diſpenſing with them, forthey muſthave 
Inhabitants. 
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Inhabitants. But ſome do imagine, that 
this Ring or great Cirele is compoſ'd of 
Moons jain'd very near together, having 
all an equal Motion, and turning one way 
and that the five little Moons ] ſpoke of, 
had only eſcaped out of this great Ring x 
whatan Infinity of Worlds are there then 
in the Towrbilliqn or whirlings of Satyrud 
and yet whatever is the Cauſe, the Inha« 
bitants of Saturu are miſerable enough, 
notwithftanding the Aſſiſtance of thig 
great Ring. *Tis true, it gives thega 
Light, but what kind of Light 2 Sure a. 
very feeble one at that great diſtance 
from the Sun, where ſhe her (elf appears 
to *'em, but as a little pale Star, a very 
faintheat and Light, ſo that if you wou'd 
carry ſome of the. Inhabitants af Satury: 
to our coldeſt Countries, as Green-Land, 
or Zap-Land, you wou'd ſee 'em all of a 
ſweat, and melt away with heat. You 
give me an /dea of Saturn, ſaid the Mar- 
quieſs, chat makes me ſhiver with cold; 
whereas before you warm d me as much 
with t:1e aeicriptions you gave me of Mere 
cry. There 13 2 Neceſlity, faid 1, that the 
two Worids that are at- the extremity of 
this great 7Tourbill;on, muſt be contrary 
| þ one 
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one to another in every thing. At” that 

. rate, faid ſhe, the Inhabitants of Saturn 
muſt be very wiſe ; for you told me the 
Inhabitants of Mercyry were down-right 
mad. If the People of Saturn, faid TI, 
be not wiſe, they are atleaſt in all Appea- 
rance fo, and are very flegmatick, they 
know not what it is to laugh; and who 
takea whole days time at leaſt, to anſwer 
the moſt trifling Queſtion : They wou'd 
have look'd upon the grave Cato the Cen- 
for,as too wild and youthful for their Con- 

_ verſation. 2 55 
There isa thought comeintomy Head, 
faid the Marguieſe ; all the Inhabitants of 
* Mercury areverly lively, and the Inhabi- 
rants of Saturn extremely dull : Now 
upon our Earth, we have a mixture of 
both, ſome are very airy, and ſome as in- 
fipid: Does not that proceed from our 
being ſituate in the middle, between theſe 
two Worlds, thatwe participate fo of the 
Qualities of both theſe Extremes ; and 
there is no fixt ſettled Character of Man* 
kind ; ſome reſemble the Inhabitants' of 
Mercury, others of Saturn; and we are 4 
mixture of all the ſeveral kinds of People, 
that inhabit all the other Planets? 1 _ ; 
- ta 
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that /4eawell enough, fad 1, we are af 
ſuch an: extravagant Compoalition , that 
ane wou'd reqlly believe, that we were 
callefted and drawn together from all 
the other Worlds. Aad at this rate, 'tis 
very convenientte liyein ours, {ince here 
we ſee an abridgement of all. that can be 
ſen in the other Worlds, At leaſt, faid 
the Margszeſe, Qur Warld has one real 
advantage and 'COnveniency , that. it 1s 
neither {ſo hot as Mercury or Yeuus, nor 
ſo cold as Jupiter and - Saturn: And we 
have the good Juck over and above, tobe 
born ing Climate bf this Earth, that has 
neither exceſs of heat nor cold, And it a 
certain Philoſopher thank d Nature: for 
being a Man and nat 8 Beaſt, a Greczan, 
and not a Barkarian; for my Part, [ 
thank her, that I inhabit the moſt. cem- 
pemte Planet of the Univerſe, and the 
moſt temperate 'Clunate of that- Planet. 
It you will truſt me, faid I, Madam, you 
ought to thank her for being young, and 
not :old, young and' handiome,and not 
young and ugly, young, handſome, and 
a French Woman; and not a young and 
' handſome 7taliav. You have abundance 
& of other Reaſons of Gratitude, than _ 
#1 K ®) 
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of the Situation of your 7Tourbi4ion, or 
the temperate Qualities af your Coun- 
try. Good God, faid ſhe, ſuffer me to 
be grateful for every thing ; even to the 
very ZTourbillion where T was born: The 
meaſure of the Happineſs beſtow'd upon 
us, istoo little to loſe any part of it ; and 
it is good to have ſuch a Senſe and Taſte | 
' of the commoneſt and moſt inconſidera- 
ble things, as to turn all to our Advan- 
tage and Profit. If we ſhou'd look after 
no other -Pleaſure.'or Satisfaftion, than 
this World afforded, we ſhou'd, enjoy but 
very few, expect *em long, and pay dear 
tor 'em; : If Philoſophy be the Pleafure, 
you propoſe, faid. I, Madam, I have the 
Boldrieſs to wiſh, that when you remem- 
ber the Tourbi/lions, you wou'd be pleasd 
tothink of me. Yes, anſwer d ſhe, pro- 
vided you take care your Philoſophy 
furniſhes me always'with new Pleaſures. 
At leaſt; for to Morrow, anſwerd I, I 
hope you ſhall not want ; for I have the 
fixed Stars prepared for you, which fur- 
'paſs all you have hitherto heard. 304 
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The Fifth Night. -.. 


Y Lady Marquieſe was very impa- 
1 tient toknow what ſhou'd becotne' 
of the fix'd Stars.Can they be inhabited as 
the Planets are, faid the to me 2 or are 
[| they not inhabited what ſhall we make 
of 'em ? If you woud take the Pains, you 
cou'd not fail to gueſs, ſaid! I, Madam, 
the fixt Stars cannot be leſs. diſtant 'from 
the Earth, than fifty Millions of Leagues; 
nay, ſome Aſtronomers make the diſtance 
yet greater ; that between the Sun”and 
| the remoteſt Planet is nothing if compa- 
red to the diſtance between - the Sun or 
Earth, and the fix d Stars;;. we do. not 
trouble our ſelves to number 'em, their 
Luſtre as you tee is both clear and bright. 
If the fix'd Stars, receive their Light trom 
the Sun, it muſt certainly /be very weak 
and faint before it comes to 'em, havin 
pafſed through a hundred and fifry Milli- 
| ons of Miles of the Celeſtial Subſtance, 1 
ſpoke of before: Then conſider, the fix'd 
vtars are oblig/d, to retledt this borrow'd 
Light upon us at theſame diſtance,which 
 < | - RK 2 in 
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in reaſon muſt make that Light yet paler 
and more faint, jt is- impoſſible: that this 
Light if it were borrow d from the Sun , 
and not only ſuffer d a Reflection, but 
paſs d through twice the diſtance of a 
hundred and fifty Millions of Miles, con'd 
have that Force and Vivacity, that we 
obſerve in the fox'd Stars: Therefore 1 
eoftclude they: are enlightned of them 
ſelves ; and ate by conſequenee ſo many 
yo Do not I deceive myſelf, cry'd out 

eMarqwieſs, do Tice whither vou are 
goingto lead-me'2 Are you not about ta 
tell-me'the' fixxid Stars, are ſo many Suns, 
and: that'our'Sumis the' Center of a great 
Zearbiliivn which turns round him 
whae hinders but a fix'd Star! may be the 
Center of a Zourbillion, whirling or turns 
mg; :round it's Qur | Sun has Planets; 
which he enliglitens; why may not every 
£x'd Stir have: Planets alſo:2:4 have nos 
thing to anfwer,' but whatr:Phedra ſaid 
ta Denore, tiv:yenithat have hit #t.1 But 
faid the, I ſee. the-Umverſe.tobe ſo vaſt, 
thati-loſe imy ifelE,I'know not where Iam 
and: have coticearved nothing all this while: 
What is the. Univerſe thus” divided: 1nv6 
 Tourbifiions,, 'contuledly calt together! 
I & 4 $ 
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[s every fixt Star the Center of a 7owrs 
billion ; and it may be full as big as our 
Sun 2 Is it poflible, that all this Immenſe 
ſpace, wherein our Sun and Planets have 
their Revolution, is nothing but an in» 
conſiderable part of the Univerſe > And 
that every fix'd Star muſt comprehend 
and govern an equal ſpace with our Sun ? 
This confounds, afflicts, and frightens 
me. And for my part, faid I, it pleaſes 
and rejoices me ; when I believ'd the Us» 
niverſe to be nothing, but this great A+ 
zure Vault of the Heavens, wherein the 
Stars were placed,as it were ſo many gol- 
den Nails or Studs, the Univerſe ſeem'd to 
me too little and ſtrait; I fanſted my felf 
to be confind and oppreſs'd : But now 
when I am perſwaded, that this Azure 
Vault has a greater depth and a vaſter Ex- 
tent, and that tis divided into a thouſand 
and a thouſand different Toxrb:/lions or 
Whirlings, I imagine I am at more Lt 
berty,and breatha freer Air ; and the Unt- 
verſe appears to me-to be infinitely more 
Magnificent. Nature has ſpared nothing 
in her Production, and hath profuſely be- 
ſtow'd her Treaſures upon a glorious 
Work worthy of her : You can repreſent 

K 3 nothing 
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nothing ſo auguſt to your ſelf,as this-pro- 
digious Number of 7ourbiZions, whoſe 
Center is poſſeſs'd by a Sun, that makes 
the Planets turnround him. The Inhabi- | 
tants of the Planets of any of theſe infi- 
nite Zourbi/llions, ſee from all ſides the 
enlightned Center of the 7oarbi/l;on 
with which they are inviron'd:; but can- 
not diſcover the Planets of another, who 
enjoy but a faint Light, borrow'd from 
their own Sun, which it does not dart 
farther than its own Sphere or Activity. 
You ſhow me, ſaid the Margquieſe, ſovaſt 
a Proſpect, that my fight cannot reach to 
the end of it : I fee clearly the Inhabi- 
tants of our World ; and you have plain- 
ly preſented to my Reaſon the Jnhabitants 
of the Moon, and other Planets of our 
Tourbillion or Whirling : After this you 
tell me of the Inhabitants'of the Planets 
of all. the, other 7ourbi/ions. I confeſs, 
they ſeem to me to be ſunk into ſobound- 
Jeſs a depth, that whatever force I putup- 
on my Fancy, I cannot comprehend 'em; 
and indeed you have annihilated 'em by 
the Expreſſions you made uſe of in ſpeak- 
ing of em and their Inhabitants. You 
muſt certainly call 'em the Inhabitants 
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" of one of the Planets, of one of theſe infi- 


nite Zourbillions; and what ſhall - be- 
come of us in the middle of ſo many 


Worlds; fince the Title you- give to 
- the reſt agrees to this of ours 2 And for 


my Part, I ſee the Earth fo dreadfully 
little , that hereafter I ſhall ſcorn to be 


'concern'd for any part of it. AndI ad. 


mire why Mankind are fo very fond of 
Power, ſo earneſt after Grandure, laying 
deſign upon deſign, circumventing, be- 
traying , flattering, and poorly lying, 
and are at all this mighty Pains to graſp 
a part of a World they neither know nor 
underſtand, nor any thing of theſe migh- 
ty Tourbillions : For me, Ill lazily con- 
temn it,and my careleſneſs ſhall have this 
Advantage by my Knowledge, that when 
any Body ſhall reproach mewith my Po- 
verty,l will with vanity reply, 0h! you do 
ot know what the fix'd Stars are. I do 
believe, faid I, Madam, that Alexander 
the Great himſelf did not know : For- a 
certain Author who holds that the Moon 
is inhabited, ſays very gravely, that it 
was impoſſible , but Ari/totle muſt be of 


| ſo reaſonable an Opinion (for how cou'd 


ſuch a truth eſcape fo great a Man as 4- 
K 4 riſtotle >) 
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riftorle>Jbut that he wou'd never fayany | 
thing of it fb fear of diſpleaſing: Alexar 
Aer ; for had he knowti there had been a 
World which hecou'd bt haveconquer'd, 
it wou'd have rediic'd hint to certaire De- 
 Tpait. There was Yet rthore Reaſon! to 
conceal the Tourbillions of the fixd Stars 
from him; if they had been known in 
thoſe Days , he wou'd have tnade his 
Court very ill tothit great Prince , who 
thou'd but have meation'd 'em. As for me 
who know 'em, I am very forry I can 
_ draw. no alvantagefromthat Knowlecpge, 
Which can curenothing but Ambitionand 
Diſquiet, and none of theſe Diſeaſes trou- 
| ble me. TI confeſs 4 kind of Weakneſs in 
Love, & kind of frdilty for what is deli- 
cate and handſfomm, this is my Diſtemper, 
whereifi the 7onrbi/lions arenot concern d 
at all. The infinite Multitude of other 
Worlds tnay render this little in your. E- 
ſteer}, but they do not fpoil fine. Eyes, a 
pretty Mouth, or make the Charms of 
Wit ever the leſs: Thefe will till have their 
true Value; ftll bear a price in ſpight 
of all the Worlds in the Univerſe. 

It a ſtrange thing, ſaid. the Marguieſe 
hughing; that Love faves himnelf _ 
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all Dangers, ind there 1s no Syſteme dr 
Opinion can hurt hich: But tellme frink» 
ly, are your Syſtetnes certainly true 2 Do 
not diſſemble, for I promiſeto keep it ſes 
cret : I fanſie 'tis founded 'upon a very 
ſmall bottom, 4 fix'd Star enlightned 'of 
it ſelf, ds the Sun is, and therefore it muſt 
be a Sun, the Sovul arid Center of the 
World having Plariets turning rotind it 
as that alſo has Is this 4bſolutely ne» 
ceſary,fays ſhe ? I ear, Madamifaid I:Since 
we are always in the hamour of nix» 
ing ſome little Gallantries with-our nioſt 
ſerious Diſcourſes,givemeleavetotell you, 
that Mathematical reaſoning 1s in ſome . 
things near a-kin to Love; and you can» 
not allow the ſmalleſt Favour to a Loyer, 
but he will ſoon perſwade you to yield 
another, and after that a little more, and 
in the end prevails entirely ; ſo it you 
grant the leaſt Principle to a Matherha» 
tician, he will inſtantly draw a conſe- 
quence from it, which you muſt yield 
alſo, and from that another, and then a 
third, and maugre all your Reſiſtance, 
in a ſhort time, he will lead you 19 
far, that you cannot retreat. Theſe twa 
ſorts of Men, TheLover andPhiloſopher 
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always take more than is given 'em. You 
muſt acknowledge that when I fee two 
Objects alike in every thing that I do ſee, 
I have Reaſon to believe them to be alſo 
alike in what I ſee not ; for where is. the 
hindrance or difficulty? From thence I 
- have argud that the Moon is inhabited 
becauſe it is like the Earth ; that the o- 
_ - ther Planets are inhabited becauſe they 
are like the Moon. 1 find that the fix'd 
Stars are like our Sun as to what I ſee'; 
and therefore, I conclude they are Suns, 
and have Planets turning round about 
'em ; andevery thing elſe we attribute to 
our Suns. Now,Madam, you are too far 
engagd to retire; and therefore you 
muſt generouſly yield. By this rule of 
reſemblance, ſaid ſhe, which you make 


| = betwixt our Sun and the fix'd Stars, the 


Inhabitants of another 7ourb///:0», muſt 
only ſee our Sun as a ſmall fix'd Star, 
which only appears to them, during their 
Night. Without doubt, faid I, Madam, 
our Sun is fo near us, in reſpe&t of the 
Suns of the other 7ourb:/lions , that his 
Light muſt have infinitely greater force 
upon our Sight than the Light of the 0- 
ther Suns ; when we ſee our Sun, we ſeg 

| nothing 
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nothing elſe, his brightneſs makes all 0- 
ther things diſappear : In another great 
Tourbi//;on, Where another Sun governs, 
he in his turn removes and darkens our 
Sun, which does not appear, but in the 
Nightas a fix'd Star amongſt the other 
ſtrange Suns (that is) fixd Stars, and 
our Sun appears to the Inhabitants of that 
Tourbillion in the great Vault of the Hea» 
vens, as a Star of ſome Conſtellation, 
ſuch as the Bear or the Bull : As to the 
Planets which turg round about him (as 
our Earth for example) ſince they can- 
not ſee it at ſo great a diſtance, they do 
not ſo much as think of it, ſo that all 
theſe Suns are Suns by day for the 7owr- 
billion which they govern, and fix'd Stars 
by Night ; for all the other, every one 
of them is the only one of his kind in his 
own World ; but ſerve only to make up 
the Number of fix'd Stars for all the other 
Worlds. Notwithſtanding, faid ſhe, of 
this Equality of Reſemblance of the 
Worlds, yet I cannot believe, but they 
differ in a thouſand things, for likeneſs 
upon the main does not hinder infinite 
little differences. 


Moſt certainly, faid I ; but the diffi- 
culty 
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culty will be, to find out choſe Differen- 
ces... What.do I know but in one 7our- 
bidlion, there are more Planets turning 
round it than in another? In one there 
are Inferior Planets turning round the 
greater, in another there are none at all ; 
In: one 7oxrbi#ion the Planets are gather'd 
rxogether, as it were a little Party, round 
their Sun, and beyond thema vaſt Vacui- 
ty, extending to the next 7ourbilion ; in 
another, the Planets take their Courſe to» 
wards the Extremity of their 7oxrbi/lton, 
and leave a Void in the middle, and I do 
not doubt but there are 7ourbillions de- 

_ Nitute of Planets ; and others, where their 
Sun is not plac'd in the middie, and yet 
has 4 free Motion, and carries his Planets 
round with him ; others, where the Pla- 
nets-riſe and fall in reſpe& of their Sun, 
according to the Changes of the Coun- 
terpoiſe which balances'em. What wou'd 
you have, Madam? Have not Ifaid enough 
for a Man that was never out of his own 

 ' Tourbilion? | 

+  . » No, faid ſhe, not for the quantity of 

Worlds which you fay there is : What you 

ro deſcrib'd will ſuffice but for five or 

JIx, and-I fee thouſands. 
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- What wou'd you ſay, Madarn, faid-1, if 

1 ſhou'd tell you. that there are infinitely? 
more fixed Stars than tthofe you ſee, «that 
' by the help of Teleſcopes an unaccounta+ 
ble-number are diſcover'd, which wecaits 
not ſee withour Eyes alone; ' and thatin 
one Conſtellation,' where we ; countod/but 
twelve or fifteen fixed Stars, there have 
been ;difcover'd more thar we fee with 
our Eycs10 the whole Heavens > +: +” 
Task your Pardon, faid ſhe; I yiekd and 
beep you have over-charg'd me 'watr 
Worlds. = Tourbif/ions, Madam, faid-1; 
I-have {till a. Reſerve for you-t You 'ſed 
that Whitencſs 'in the Hemiſphere, callfd 
The Milky Way:z Can you imagine what 
it15? 'Tis nothing. but an Infinity of ite 
tle fixed Stars;' which' cannot'be ſeen by 
bur Eyes, becauſe they are fo very ſmall 
and are: plac'd:ſo near-'to' 'one 'another; 
that they appear to be but one continned 
Whitznets': 1 with you coudifce this Ant- 
hill ut Stars, and theſe Seeds:of : Worlds; 
ther look like the Maldevia-Ilafhdgor 
thoſe twelvethouſand litttwIfles, or Banks 
of Sand, ſeparate only by ſmall Canajoref 
the Sea, which one may'bver-leap with 
as m_ Eaſe as a 'Ditctu'. So that _ 
ITLLC 
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little 7ourbiZons of the Milky Way, bein 
fo-near one to-another, may converſe an 
fhake hands with thoſe of their Neigh- 
bouring World: ; at leaſt, the Birds of one 
World may . fly into another ; and they' 
may teach Pidgeons to carry Letters, as 
they:do m the- Levant. By which, the 
Sun; in his own 7o«rb:i//on, as ſoon as he 
begins to ſpread his Light, -he faceth that 
of all other Stranger-Suns ;: fot if you ' 
| werein one of theſe little 7ourb;/70ns of 
the:M/ky Way, your Sun wou'd not be fo 
riear:to you ; and by conſequence, wou'd 
have.but little more power, -force, or in- 
fluence upon' your Eyes, than'a hundred 
thouſand other Suns of the neighbouring 
_Zowtbillions 5 you wou'd 'then ſee your - 
Heaven ſhining with an infinite number 
of:-Fires, -very. near to one another, and 
not:far diſtant-from you { and tho' you 
ſhaw'd loſe. thz fight of :your: own Sun; 
you wou'd){til-have Light enough,” and 
yair:Nights-wou'd be norleſs bright than 
youriDays; atleaſt, you wou'd not be ſens 
fibleiof the — ; or,/to ſpeak more 
properly, you! won'd havesno Night at 
all» The Inhabitants of this:W orld. aCCus» 
ſtom'd to perpetual Day, woud be — 


(143) | 
ly furpriz'd if one ſhoud tell 'em, | that 
there are ſeveral People in the Univerſe, 
who are under the Tribulation of diſmal, 
real Nights, and who fall into Jong and 
profound Darkneſles, and who, when the 
Light returns, behold one and the fame 
Sun: They wou'd look upon ſuch Peo- 
ple as the Out-caſtsof Nature, and the ye- 
ry Thoughts of our fad Condition wau'd 
fieze them with Horrour. £1D.. b 

I do not ask you, ſaid the Marguzeſe, 
whether there be any Moons in,the World 
of the Milky Way ; I ſee very. well; that 
they wou'd be of no-uſe to theſe Planets 
that: have no Night ; and who beſides, 
move in too little Room to be troubled 
with an Equipage of inferior Planets.. But 
do you: know that by your multiplying 
upon me ſuch a multitude of Worlds, you 
have ſtarted a great Difficulty to my Fan- 
cy, which, I doubt, you will hardly fatil- 
fie : The 7ourbillions, whoſe Suns we ſee 
touch the 7ourbillions where we are, and 
all the Zowrb:/lions. are.round, how 1s it 
poſſible that ſo many different Globescan 
touch one ſingle one ? This I wou'd wil 
lingly underſtand, but find I cannot. 


"There's 
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* There's 4preat deal of Senſe, faid Ty Mes 
dam, in” your propoſing of- rhis-Difficul- 
xy, and goleſs in your not knowing how 
to ſalve it ; for tis very judicious in it 
ſelf, nd/ufranſfiverable; as you underſtand 
it ;'and*ris'an Argument of very! lixtle 
Wir, [to anſwer anObjettion that is'un- 
anſwerable, If our 7ourbifion. were in 
lie fhipe' of a Dy, it wou'd have fix 


Tourbi#ipn might 
fame: Rhe':'P 


tmond rt in Foffets on-all ſides, 

}f thoſe Foflets were'very ſmall, that Dia- 
mand wquif be as rownd {moſt as a Pearl 
of the me bigneſs ; the Toaurbillions are 
only round in this ſenſe, they' are-comr 
pos'd of an jnfinite rramber of flat Sides, 
and everyone of em carries another 7aur- 
, billiag The flat Superticies are very un- 
« "+ equal ; 
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| Equal ;/ here they ure/big, there they are 
little; the ſmalleſt Superticies of our 7our- 
Zillion, for Example, 'anſwer to the: Mitky 
Fay, and ſupport all thoſe little Worlds; . 
but if two Zourb7{lioxs, that reſt upon two 
neighbouring Sides or Faces, have any void 
ſpace below between”'em ( as that muſt 
fall out very often) Nature, who will loſe 
' nothing, and turns all her work to the 
beſt advantage, inſtantly fills up that Va- 
cuity with one, two, or 4t may be a thous 
fand little Tourbi//;ons, which does not at 
all trouble-or incommode the reſt, and 
yet every one of theſe may have a World 
in it ; fo that there'may be more Worlds, 
- thai our 7oarbillion has flat Sides to ſup- 
port : And I dare fay, that although theſe 
little Worlds were only made to fill up 
Chinks of the Univerſe, which other- 
wiſe wou'd have been uſeleſs, and that 
they arealtogether unknown to the other 
Worlds which touch them ; yet I doubt - 
. not but they are very well-contented-with 
their own Condition, and 'tis they whoſe 
| little Suns we diſcover by the helps of 
Teleſcopes, whoſe number is ſo prodigi- 
ous! ' In fine, all theſe Tourbilions are fo 
rightly adjuſted, and joind ro one _ 
| thec 
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ther'in ſo delicate. a Form, that every.one 


turns round his own Sun, without chang- - 


ing his Situation';-every one/takes. that 
way of turning, which is moſt;proper and 
commode to its place :; "They are fixed to 
one-another like the Wheels of: a-Watch, 
aſſiſting one another in their Motions, 
and yer moving contrary to one another, 
' And tis faid, that every World is like a 
Balloon, or Foot-ball, which ſwells and 
fills of. it ſelf, and -which wou'd extend 
farther, if it were not hinder d by neigh- 
bouring Worlds,” who preſs it, and then 
it ſhrinks to its firſt form ; after that, it 
ſwells a-new; and is again depreſs'd. And 
the Philoſophers pretend, that: the fixed 
Stars tranſmit to'us a trembling Light, 
and an unequal: Sparkling, becauſe their 
Tourbillions puſh againſt ours, and ours 
againſt theirs. | 
[am extreamly ir love, faid the Mar- 
quieſe, with theſe /dea's you give me of 
the Balloons, which ſwell and fall every 
Moment ;-and thoſe Worlds, which are 
always juſtling together : But, above all, 
I am pleas'd to conſider, that this Strife 
amongſt 'em produces a Commerce of 
Light, which is the only Traffick they 
can have; No, 


|  (idng; 
_ No, no, faid I, Madam; that is nat:the 
only Traffick ; the neighbouring:Worlds 
* ſend Envoys ſometimes [to us, and: that 
with a great deal of Splendor : We'have 
Comets from thence too, who are always 
adorn'd with ſhining Hair, a venerable 
Beard, and a Royal Train. n 
Good God! faid the Marguieſe, laugh» 
ing ; What Ambaſſadors are theſe 7 + We 
cou'd ealily diſpence with their Viſits, for 
they do nothing but fright us. They 
fright only Fools and: Children, Madam; 
faid I ; but of thoſe Ignorants, I confeſs, 
there are,a great number: The Comets 
are nothing but Planets; which belong'to 
 ſomeneighbouring ZTourb://ion, who make 
their Courſe toward the Extremity, or 
Out-ſide of it : But this Zourb:4lion being, 
preſs'd by others that encompals it, 'tis 
rounder above than it is below, and it is 
from below that they appear to us. Theſe 
Planets, which have begun to move in a 
Circle above, and not fore-ſeeing that 
their Zourbi/l;on will fail 'em below, be- 
cauſe it is, as it were, brazd or ſqueez'd in 
* that part ; theſe Planets, which we call 
(Comets, are neceſlitated, for the Conti- 
-nuance of their Circular Motion, tocome 
"Th L 4 into 
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mto:another 7ourb;/lion, which' happens 
foinetimes' to 'be ours, making their paſ- 
fage through the Extremity of it : They 
all- appear [ro us highly elevated, their 
Courſe being conſtantty above Saturn. 

*Fis very neceſlary for the Defence of 
our Syſtem ( for Reaſons that do not at 
all-relate to our preſent Subje&t) that 
. there fhou'd be a great vaſt ſpace betwixt 
Satuzn, and: the Extremities of our 7our- 
billion, free from Planets. Our Adverſa- 
ries do- conſtantly reproach us with the 
unufefulneſs of this great Void ; but let 
*em not trouble their Heads 'with that, 
for-we have found an Uſe for it ; and it 
15. the-Appartment, or Chambers of Stare, 
_ wherewe receive the Stranger Planetary 

Ambaſladors. 

I underſtand. you, ſaid ſhe, and am 
pleasd with-your Chamber of State ; for 
we do not permit 'em to come direQtly in 
the nmddle of our 7ourbillion, but receive 

*ethi'as . the Grand Seignior does his Fo- 
rept Miniſters ; he does 'em not the Ho- 
nour to lodge 'em in Conftantinople, but 
fends 'em tq the Suburbs. , Madam, re- ' 
piy'd/I, we agree with the Zurks alſo in 
_:enething more ;: that is (as they ) fo we 

Bi ed receive 
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1 receive Ambaſſadors, 'but ſend none ; for 


none of our Planets everigo to viſit other 
Worlds, -/At this rate, faid the Marguieſe, 
. weare very proud, yet-I know not what 
to think, of the, matter ; theſe Stranger» 
Planets, with their long Tails and Beards, 
have uſually but a ſcurvy.threatning Look, 
and it may. be they are feat to terrifie us; 
whereas ours, not being, made of that.ter- 
rible Farm, wou'd. not be-1q proper .to 
frightes People, were they Feat joeo an0y 
ther . World; | Theſe Tails. and, Beards, 
ſaid I, are /not real, but, only Appearan» = 
ces, and, theſe Szranger-Planets differ in 
nothing from ours4 but entring 1atq our 
Tourbillienz they take a; Tail, or a; Beard 
from a. certain kind of Illumination which 
they. receive fram the Syn.; which, as yet, 
is not-'fully explain d amongſt us. But 
let this be found outiwhen it can, we now 
are ſure it-is. nothing but a kind of Nlymiy 


1 nation,-or.falſe Light. . I wiſh then, ſaid 


the Marqaieſe, that our Saturz wou'd take 
a Tail, ora-Beard, and. go into ſome other 
' Tourbillion, to- frighten 'its Inhabitants 

and that afterwards, laying aſide this. terry 
rible Equipage, « he wou'd return, with 


the reſt of our Planets, to his own plac 
0085 L 3 "Til 
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Twill be better for him, faidT not-to-go 
_ out of 'our Toukbilliow': 1 have told you 
alteady of the' Encounter between two 
Tourbillions piſhing againſt ns another; 
and T' believe, upon that occaſion; a poor 
Phiner is ſtrati ly Thaken, art? that hig 
Inhabitants are'Hot the berte? for it. Wo 
believe bur cloG very miſerable when we 
fee a'Comer-appear,' but it is "the' Comer 
it ſelf that is m#ſt unhappy.” 1doHot bes 
_Heve pts - fill the Murquzeſe, for it britgs 
itsT#hdb fants: to us im 960d health'; and 


you  Kffow,' (H6thi $7 Sw hotfofter "than 
Chanpe of /Air {A for us that never * 
ly 


out of '6ur own, Life languiſhes but du 
on:--If He lnflabicents of of ' 4 Comet. had 
but the Skill t6' foredeetheir Paſſhge in 
ot. World; thoſ&'Who have already mad 
that Voyage will: teſt theſe hew Advts 
rers-what they Will ſee in their way": 
Planer, fay they, Which has's great Ring 
rotind' him, meaning Satarn'; and then 
you wilt ſee 'anorher that has four little 
ones followitig him; and 'it maybe that 
anibngſt hire thbre : are-People ft a-part, 
on purpoſe for odfervirig the very Minute 
When chey ſhou'd'enter (into our World, 
fnd who are inſtantly to cry out, % a 
_y 
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Sun {- Anew Sun ! as our Mariners. do; 
Land] Land ! 'after a long Sea-Voyage:: 
I hops you will noJonger pity the Inha- 
bitants of *# Comet but; no doubt, you 
_ will commiſerate thofe who live in'a Zpwr- 

billion where the Sun comes to be exrin&, 
and leaves/them in Eternal Night." !What ! 
cryd out Madam the' Marguieſe, Can 
Suns be'extinguiſh'd * Yes, faid'1,' with» 
out diſpute. The Ancients have ſeen figs 
ed Stars inthe Firmament, which we ſee 
no more ;" theſe Suns have loft :their 
Light :- A: great Deſolation certainly for 
that Tour billion, and 4great Morality for 
all the Inhabitants of its Planets; for there 
is no living without a Sun: That 7dea, 
faid ſhe;is too mourniful ; Is therenoway 
"to paſs it by ? © If you pleaſe, faid 1, .Ma- 
dam,” T1Ftell you what very leatned Men 
fay ; that the fixed Stars which have dif 
appeared are not however exſtinguithed, 
but that they are Half9Suns; that is to 
fay, they have one-ſide obſcure, andthe 
ptherenlightned ; arid as they turn upon 
their own Axis, ſometimes they preſent 
their enlightned half, and then we ſee 
*em ; and ſometimes their obſcure half, 
and then we loſe 'em. To oblige you, 
L 4 
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5" I ſhall follow this Opigign, bes 
cauſe" tis. more favourable than the other; 
burit miſt only he for certain Stays, who 
have regular Seaſons: of appearing and 
' diſappearing; as. hath been 'diſcover'd. ; 
-otherwiſe theſe Half-Suns cannot ſubſiſt; 
But What: ſhall we ſay of Stars:that. diſap- 
peir, and do not ſhew, themſelves, again 
after) the time iv which they, ought cer- 
tainly-to,have perform'd the Reyglution 
vponitheir'own Axis.2 - You arg too juſt, 
Matarti, to oblige me to believe that theſe 
Stars 4r&: Half-Sungs';; However, for your 
SitisfatHion, I will- ndeavour to ſolve this 
ObjeRtion another Yay; Thoſe Syns ſhall 
norbe; extinguiſh'd then, but. ball only 
be !ſunk into the depth. of the yaſt ' Hea- 
vens, Which removes.'em from our ſight ; 

anFin- that Caſe, theſe Suns are follow'd 
by: their! Tourbi/lions; and all is well. 'Tis 
true; that the greateſt part of the fixed 


0 Stars have. no ſuch-Motion as carry 'them 
4s frorh-us ;- if they had, they might as well 


4 approach: mote near .us; and: weJhou'd 
. ſee em ſometimes bigger, ſometims leſs ; 
which can'never fall out : Let vs, there- 
fore ſuppoſe rhar there are ſome . little 
T7, aries; of ſt Laghs and - ag 
Ah, Whic 
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* which de in among the ochers, and 

make certain Turnings ; after which, 
they come back again, whilſt in, the mean 


time the great 7ourb;/lions remain. where 


they did before ; and 'tis a ſtrange Miſ 


fortune that there ſhou'd be certain fixed 
Stars which appear to us, and after a great 
deal. of time of appearing and difappea- 
ring,. eatirely vanith,. and are loſt, In 
that time the Half-Suns, I ſpoke of, wou'd 
appear again, and Suns that were ſunk 
into the Heavens wou'd diſ-appear once, 
and not to appear again, for a long time 
Reſolve well w] bo punk, Ma > rs 
take Courage ; there is a necellity that 
Top les be ns hich prown ob- 
ſcure enough to be inviſible ty our ſigh 
' are afterwards enſightned, and in the en 
muſt. his exſtinguithed. How ! faid, the 
Marguieſe ; Can a Sun be obſcur'd, or en- 
grely exſtinguiſh'd, who is himſelf the 
ountain of Light? . "The moſt cally 1 


the World, faid I, Madam : According to 
rhe Opinion of Des Cartes, our Sun has 


Spots.; let *em be Scum or Vapours, or 
what elſe you will, theſe Spots may con- 
denſe, and many of.'em may come toge- 
ther, .and form a kind of Craft, which 
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may afterwards augment, and ther fare- 
the Sun and Er Light. *Tis faid, 
be eſcapd once very rib) for the Sun 
was grown, extreamly pale for 'ſeveral 
Years together ; and particularl the Year 
er He Path kf ulius Ceſar, it Was 
hat that began to gather, and ,the 
ace of FE Sun brake and diffipardd' it ; 
- bur £189 t cohtinu'd, we had been allun- 
on. inake. me tremble, faid the 
Te; and now that I underſtand the 
Gn tences of the paleneſs of the Sun, 
ceforth eve very Morning, inſtead 
Le going; to my Looking-Glaſs ro tbtifule 
my own Face, $9 fl look” up 'to the 
Heavenst6 conſider at of the Suri Ma- 
dam, £19 I, be alfur! Frhere goes 2 great 
deal of line | to ruin a World. Then, faid 
ſhe, there is nothing requifite but Time. I 
acknowledge it, Madan, faid I ; all this 
 vaſ} Maſs of Matter which compoſes the 
niverſe, is in perpetual Motion, from 
h.no part of i it 2 entirely exermpt ; 
and therefore Changes muſt come fooner 
or later, but always in Time proportio- 
nable to the Effect. The Ancients were 
fooliſh to imagine, that the Celeſtial Boe 
gies were of an unchangeable Nature, w 
CAaule ' 
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euſcthey never aw any Change in 'trh- 
mo Hehe neither Leifiie! Mes Ly BE 
ouph to undeceive therfiſefves byE 
ries; but the Ancjents'were / 
reſpect of us;. Sappoſe now; Ma ber : Bak 
che Roſes, whicklaft but fora Day, ſhow'd 
write Hiſtories, and Teave Memorials from 
one to another : the firſt wou'd have dei 
ſerib'& the Picture of their Gardener ofa 
_ mafitier ; we after fifteen thot 
Ages of Noſes, the others 'that hid 
Follow *<m"*Word have alter'd nothing 
inthat Deſcription of the Gardener, but 
wou'd have aid; We have always ſeenths | 
fathe Gardener; fince the Menidr Us Rofes 
w6 have ſeen but him, he'hatiutways Baths 
 Whe is, he dies #08 as we dv: way, he thity- 
ges not, and cefParmiy will never be other 
thini whit hes 'Wou'd ris way of argu- 
of the Roſes be good? / Yet it wou'd 
be better grounded than that 'of the An- 
tierits, conceriting Celeſtial Bodics'; and 
Ylio' there had never happet'dany Change 
in the Heaveris to this Day, and tho't _ 
ſhou'd feem to laſt for os wyetTw 
not believe ir, but wou'd wait fora longer 
Experience ; nor ought weto'meaſure 
Futon of any thing by tliat of ourown 
ſcanty 


£ "2 thing had a Bei 
2 hundred | times, longer. - 
" IMG bares conclude..it 
an r ever 2 Eternity is not. ſo en- 
fie a oo day 5 and ſome things muſt have 
paſs'd many Ages of Men,.one after ano- 
ther, before.any ſign of Decay ' had-ap» 
peard.in 'em. Iam not ſo unreaſonable, 
ſaid we Zee as. to conſider the 
pgs eternal, nor will.,I do 
them, the þ ur to compare 'emto your 
ardener,, _ liv'd ſo;many Ages. lon» 
thanthe Roſes : They are themſelves 
but. 564 a Roſe, Whit are produc'd-but ina 
t bud one Day, and fall the 


near; ad, as; Guofe Roſes. die, new..qnes 
d;.{qt for, ſome ancient Stars - that 

þ Hed other..new..oncs are born. in 
Ka, places, and | that. Defect in' Nature 
; be. ſoyrepair'd, and. no-Species, can 

——_ ly periſh, :, Some will. tell you, . they 
Suns, which draw near to us atter har 
308 'been long loſt in the depth of Hea- 


wee ill $.W1ll fay, they-are Suns that 
H the Cruſt: which began tp 


was made: 1n ſuch 8. manner, -thar 
new 


» 


ET the If : I. cou'd eafily believe. all 
lus, etl, thou d belieye a[ſo that the U- 
miners 


% 


new Suns have been, and nay be form'd 
in it from time to time ;- and what ſhow'd 
hinder the Subſtance proper totmake Suris 
from gathering together, and producing 

new Worlds'>* And [am the more inclind 
to believe theſe new Productions,” fince 
they are more correſpondent to the great 
1dea I have of the glorious Works of Na- 


tare : And why ſhou'd nor ſhe'whoknows 


the Secret to bring forth' and deſtroy. 
Herbs, Plants and Flowers, in a continu'd 
Succeſſion, practiſe alſo the - ſame Sectet 
on the Worlds, ſince one coſts her no 
more Pains and Expence than the' other. 
Indeed, fays the Marguzeſe, I find the 
Worlds, the Heavens and the Celeſtial 
Bodies ſo ſubject to change, that I am 
altogether returned to my ſelf. Let us 
return yet more, faid I, and if you 
pleaſe, make this ſubject no longer, that 
of our Diſcourſe ; beſides you. are arriv'd 
- at the utmoſt bounds of Heaven ; and to 
tell you, that there areany Stars beyond 
that, were to make my ſelf a wiſer -Man 
than Iam, place Worlds there, or place 
none there, it depends upon your WiYk. 
Theſe vaſt inviſible Regions, are proper- 
I the Empires of Philoſophers, which it 
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tay be are-or arenot, they themſelyes 
| fanſie.!., Tis ſix ent for me; to 

ve-carried your, Underſtanding as far 
as .yoar ſight. can penetrate, 

| What, cry d/out the. Marguieſe, havel 
the GT of all the Univerſe in my 
Head, am; I; become :{o- learned > Yes, 
Madam, you know. enough ; and wit | 
this Advantage, that you may believe all 
or fiothing of what I have faid, as you 
pleaſe, I only beg; this as. Recompente 
for my pains, that you will never look.on 
the Heavens, Sun, Moon or Ty with- 
out + art of 4 me- 
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with the Nobles of both Courts, was 
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$a. ner yy, 


F fearing a Trarflatiun of the Plurality of Worlds, was do« 
ing by another Hand, the Tranſlator had not the op- 


name Arroyo men 


were wrought off ; ſo that ſeveral Errata have ef 
The moſt material ones are under-written. 
Pag* 17. line 26, read Pirew. p.20.L.21.for Beams, r. Bodies. p.21; 


[6.£leaft, r.laft. p.28.Lr.f.Circle, r. Earth. p.29.Lult.f.Cirdle, r.Earth. 


30.].13.fevery,r.any. p.32l.1.f.as, r.irs. p. 34.1.6 fhands,r.heady. p.36; 

28. for rwenty, r.two or three. p.37.L11. for twenty, r.rwo or three. 
p-38.1-17.del.to remove. Þ-44-1.20. r.Diaphanous. p.48.L.13.r.hath day. 
p-50.1.21. f.certain, r.fay it is. p.65.1.17. £Waves, r.Sea. 1.18. f.vefſel is, 
t.waves were. p.72.Lult. r.irregularly. p.76. 1.25. fasa ———— 
round her. p.77.12. £ Air, r.one.. p.85. 113. for Refe&ions, r. ? 
©ns. ibid.1.25 .after I do, add nor. p.92. L16. f.varieries; r.vacuities. p. 
100.20. f.caſts, gray = ones hn rd page 8 r.0r 
Whiclings. p.125.1.19. flying, r.ſhining. p.147.k26. r, em- 
gs. 0-28, £ lots Tree rin 


